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Foreword 

V -* 

The demand for basic information on Soviet higher education con- 
tinues to grow. American comparative educators and teachers in 
the humanities, social sciences, and sciences, express the need for 
specific information on Soviet curriculums. American scholars, 
visiting the U.S.S.R. in increasing numbers, desire information on 
the higher educational institutions located in the cities on their 
itineraries, and specifically on the schools in which their own specialties 
are taught. Perhaps the greatest interest is indicated in current 
Soviet educational statistics on secondary and higher education en- 
rollments; graduation of scientists, doctors, teachers, and engineers; 
on size of teaching staffs; and the Soviet educational budget. 

Previous bulletins on Soviet education published by the Office of 
Education have either been overall surveys (Education in the U.S.S.R., 
Bulletin 1957, No. 14; Soviet Commitment to Education, Bulletin 
1959, No. 16) or studies of general elementary, secondary and teacher 
education (Soviet Education Programs, Bulletin 1960, No. 17). The 
present study is designed to help meet the demand for more compre- 
hensive information on Soviet higher learning, and particularly, its 
increasingly close alignment with Soviet national planning and 
economy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Review of Reform 
' Implementation in 
Soviet Higher Education 


The Soviet education reform law, “On Strengthening the Ties Be- 
tween School and Life and on Further Developing the System of 
N Public Educatioi in the U.S.S.R.,” was enacted by the U.S.S.R. Su- 
preme Soviet in December 1958. Corresponding laws were issued by 
each of the 15 union-republics the following spring: 

The laws called for revision of the curriculum in schools of general 
education to include substantial “poly technical” education; that is, 
to teach the fundamentals of industrial and agricultural production, 
increase practical training courses in schools, and provide further 
training in l factories and on farms. “Schools of general education,” 
the 7-year incomplete' secondary (grades 1-7) and the 10-year com- 
plete secondary (grades 1-10) were to be transformed respectively 
into 8-year and 11 -year “general education labor-poly technical 
schools with production training.” Universal, compulsory education 
would extendf thrpugh grade 8. Complete secondary. education, grades 
9-11, would be obtained in either the new linear general education- 
poly technical \schools, evening schools of general education for work- 
ing and rural youth, or in secondary specialized schools or tekhnikums, 
all of these providing access to higher education. 

The laws provided, however, that up to 80 percent of students com- 
pleting secondary education would be expected to work for 2 years or 
more, prior to [entering institutions of higher education • (VUZy). 
Their acceptanceWould be based not only upon their secondary school 
performance and higher entrance examinations, but nlso upon recom- 
mendations of thef Communist Party, Komsomol (Communist Youth 
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Group), appropriate trade union, and of the factory or other super- 
visors for whom they had worked. 1/ 

The remaining graduates, those admitted directly from secondary 
to higher schools, would be the most talented students, generally in 
scientific and technical fields. 

Higher education in the Soviet Union would thus involve a sub- 
stantial increase in practical training related to a student’s specialty, 
and in correspondence and part-time evening education. The reform- 
also called for wider dispersal of higher education institutions, which 
are concentrated in the largest cities of European U.S.S.R., through- 
out the country. 

Some reform progress was i^hcated in a July 1962 resolution of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Russiu^oviet Federated Socialist Republic 
(R.S.F.S.R.), the largest republic of the U.S.S.R., devoted to “the 
fulfillment of $he law on strengthening the ties between school and 
life and further development of the system of public education in the 
R.S.F.S.R.” The 1962 resolution noted that in this third year of 
implementation of the reform, 80.5 percent of the students finishing 
the seventh grade were going on to the new eighth grade classes; two- 
thirds of the general secondary 10-year schools had been reorganized 
into general-polytechnical 11 -year schools; and over 60 percent of 
the youth admitted to regular daytime higher schools had 2 or more 
years of production training. 

At the same time, the resolution noted various “serious defects" 
in fulfillment of the law, such as the lack of equipment for practical 
training of youth in the schools and the indifference of industrial en- 
terprises and collective farms providing this training. Other Soviet 
reports have complained, in addition, that training for secondary 
school students in the fundamentals of production is bypassed, and 
that students are given only simple menial tasks to perform. 

Is the 1958 education reform, the firet such major reform in the 
Soviet Union since the early 1930’s, a success or failure? i 

Since enactment of the school reform laws, a succession of confer- 
ences of Communist Party, Soviet Government, and education offi- 
cials have charted advances and problems in implementation of the 
reform, and have issued directives and passed resolutions aimed to- 
ward its further progress. While insufficient time has elapsed to 
provide a definitive answer as to the'&uccess of the reform/ the tenor 
of the conferences, as reported in Soviet publications intended for 
internal consumption in the U.S.S.R., would suggest that the reform 
is a qualified success, with considerable progress made toward its 
goals but with many major problems unresolved. That education 
officials were working hard to ma^e the reform a success was clearly / 
indicated at the conferences hei<\ 
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Appraisals of Reform Progress 

Higher Education Conference 

A 4-day “All-Union Conference of Higher School Workers" was held 
in Moscow in July 1961 to make a first major appraisal of the reform’s 
progress at the higher education level. 1 The conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (C.P.S.U.) 
Central Committee and the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, was 
attended by over 2,000 officials. They included rectors (presidents) 
of all the higher schools, representatives of the Party, trade union and 
Komsomol organizations in these schools, industrial and agricultural 
officials, and union and republic government ministry officials. 

An entire issue (August 1961) of thesofficial monthly orgapfof the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education, 
VeMnik Vysshei Shkoly, was devoted to major speeches given at the 
plenary sessions and to reports of various working sections of the 
conference. 

The major conclusions expressed by' participants in these sections, 
paraphrased and condensed, follow: * 

Technical Education 

Where factory managers are concerned _with student workers* 
» production training goes well. The organization of work for. students, 
however, is not easy. 

Since the reform, student diploma projects are much more realisti- 
cally geared to industry. 

An analysis at the Kiev Pofttechnical Institute indicated that 
textbooks for less than half Jj^courses (72 out of 160) are up to date. 

The eastern regions of the U.S.S.R. suffer a sharp deficit of profes- 
sors and qualified scientific personnel to train engineers. This 
problem is being solved by setting up “science cities" in the east, 
consisting of a cluster of scientific research institutes and an allied 
university. The first of these was founded in Novosibirsk in 1959, 

and others are planned for Irkutsk, Kemerovo, and elsewhere. 

University Education y ^ 

The quality of graduates from different schools is uneven, and effort 
should be made to raise the majority of higher schools to the level of 
the leading ones in the next 10 to 15 years. 

i faran *na)ysts of the first 3 yean of the reform, see “ Current Reform Trends in 8ovie» Hither Education 
» 1950-80,” by Peter H. Juviler, In Comparative Education Review, sol. 4, No. >, February 19fll. 
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» 

The Soviet Union is in a leading position in the world In many 
branches of science, technology, and culture. This means that in the 
near future, the U.S.S.R. should break new ground in solving funda- 
mental problems in these fields. 

University scholars must be attracted in great number as partici- > 
pants in complex research projects, and the majority of higher, schools A 
must be made strong scientific centers. 

Agricultural Education 

*> * 

Two years of reform indicate that the union of theory and practical 
work is giving positive results. 

At the Moscow Agricultural Academy 80 percent of the students 
accepted have previously worked or served in the army for 2 years; 

35 percent have worked in fields related to their higher education 
specialties. In the zootechnical faculty, for example, students had 
worked as milkmaids, swineherds, chicken breeders, and zootechnicians. 

It is necessary to raise the level of scientific and theoretical education 
of agricultural specialists. Construction of educational and living 
facilities at agricultural institutes must be substantially improved. 

Pedagogical Education 

Reform work in this field has been fruitful. Pedagogical students 
perform socially useful labor by practice teaching, assisting teachers 
in kindergartens, regular schools, and boarding schools, and supervis- 
ing student circles and pioneer groups. Students who will teach 
sciences perform production practice in factoi^and agrobiological 
stations. 

At the pedagogical institutes, the theoretical level of many lectures 
is defective, particularly in the field of pedagogy, because of the 
unsatisfactory staff situation. At the Kiev Institute [presumablv 
typical] only 27.5 percent of the teachers have scientific [graduate] 
degrees and titles. 

In connection with the reform law, new departments are being 
organized in pedagogical schools to train teachers in the fundamentals 
of technology and production. 

4 

Conferences on Special Problems 

Following the broad-range discussions of the July 1961 higher 
education conference, national and regional meetings were held on 
various special problems of the reform law: teaching and research, 
social sciences, and foreign languages. 
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C.P.S.U. Goal t for Teacher Training 

In September 1961, the C.P.S.U. Central Committee and the 
Cotincil of Ministers passed a joint resolution for meeting a teaching 
shortage at the elementary-secondary level, one wliich is nqtapparent 
in examination of Soviet published statistics, and appears to resist 
from the growth of the school system under the reform and increasing 
pupil enrollments. Temporarily retreating from the goal of 4-year 
higher teacher training for all primary school teachers, the resolution 
called for selection in the next 2 years, of the best secondary school 
graduates to receive 1 year’s special training. After beginning 
teaching, the graduates of these 1-year special courses might continue 
training in correspondence divisions of pedagogical institutes. 

At the same time, enrollments in regular pedagogical institutes . 
were to be substantially increased, and persons having a higher educa- 
tion in other fields could enter teaching by taking the fourth year of 
study in' pedagogical institutes. 

That the need for training substantially greater numbers of teachers 
would continue for some time, was evident from* the education ex- 
pansion goals set by the Communist Party program adopted at the 
22d C.P.S.U. Congress in October 1961. The program stated: 

In the next decade compulsory secondary general and poly technical 1 1-year 
education is to be introduced for all children of school age, and 8-year educa- 
tion for'young people engaged in the national economy who have not had the 
appropriate schooling; in the subsequent decade everyone will have the 
opportunity to recVive a complete secondary education . . . [there will be] a 
considerable expansion of the network of all types of general schools, in- 
cluding evening schools, which provide a secondary education in off-work 
^ hours. ' 

Training for Specialized Reeearch 

The training of scholars and research personnel for higher schools 
and specialized research institutes was reviewed in a Central Com- 
mittee-Council of Ministers’ resolution of May 1962. The resolution 
chiefly pertained to methods of improving the quality of professional 
research personnel and research work. It referred to the substantial 
increase in the number of scientific workers in the U.S.S.R., important 
areas of success, and to recent qualitative improvements in research 
and practice. The resolution noted that tasks of further developing 
science and engineering demanded considerable improvement in the 
selection and training of professional personnel: Scientific workers 
were not being prepared fast enough; a certain number of dissertations 
submitted for academic degrees, and for which degrees had been 
granted, had no essential scientific or practical significance; and most 
graduates did not defend their dissertations within the established 
period. 
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To improve the selection of researchers, young specialists with 
higher education would be included in staffs of scientific research 
institutes and higher schools to serve a 2-year probationary period, 
after which only acceptable specialists would be retained. 

The resolution further stipulated, in an apparent effort to weed out 
scholars of diminishing capability; that supervisory positions in higher 
schools and research institutes may not be occupied by persons over 
65 years old. Doctors of science and professors who were of pension I 
age could be transferred to the position of “senior scientific associate, 
consultant,” in which they would primarily train scientific personnel, j 
Finally, the system of selection and approval of graduate student 
dissertations would be tightened up, in a system of review by scientific 
and academic councils of research institutes and higher schools,, and 
by the Higher Certification Commission of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of. 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education. 

Social Science Conference 

Developmental teaching and research in the social sciences Was the 
subject of a 4-day “All-Union Conference of Heads of Social Science 
Chairs,” held in Moscow in February 1962. In sheer number of j 
participants, oyer 2,<W0, this conference was even larger than the' 
general higher education conference of the preceding July. Top 
Communist Party and government officials participated, as well as 
educators. 

As in any Soviet discussions on the subject, success in teaching and 
research in various fields which are considered as social sciences in t lie 
U.S.S.R., such as “Historical and Dialectical Materialism,” “History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” and "Political Econ- 
omy,” was equated with success in transmitting Communist dogma 
and developing a “Communist consciousness” in students: World 
^developments, events within and between countries, were to be viewed 
in terms of this Communist ideology. The program of 'the 22d 
( P S. I . Congress, which calif for the propagation of the great advan- 
tages of communism over the declining capitalist system, w f as to be 
carefully studied and applied. • 

Revisions of textbooks and courses of study which, Jt was acknowl- 
edged, for years had been distorted by the-v“cult of Stalin’s personalit y,” 
were continued and new textbooks in the social sciences were being 
introduced. 

Foreign Language Teaching 

The teaching of foreign languages was the subject of an interhigber 
school conference held at the Moscow Pedagogical Institute in January 
^962. About 250 foreign language teachers from 60 cities throughout 
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the U.S.S.R. were reported to have participated. The specific topic 
of discussion was foreign language-teaching reform in line with a May 
1961 resolution of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. That resolution 
stated that foreign languages are studied in all Soviet higher and 
secondary specialized educational institutions, in general education 
secondary school, and in almost all incomplete secondary schools. 
At the same time, it noted that most persons completing secondary 
general and specialized schools and higher educational institutions 
have a poor knowledge of a foreign language and capnot translate a 
foreign text without the aid of a dictionary: Use of the spoken foreign 
language is especially weak. 

In its resolution, the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers directed the 
councils of ministers of the unio,n republics, and the various ministries 
and departments having charge of educational institutions, to elimi- 
nate the shortcomings in foreign language instruction and to improve 
the means for foreign language study in the secondary and higher 
schools. The resolution called for at least 240 hours of compulsory 
foreign language classes at most higher schools; organization of 2-year 
pedagogical courses at a number of universities and pedagogical insti- 
tutions to train highly qualified language instructors for higher schools; 
and compulsory advanced training for foreign -language teachers with 
insufficient training. 

In apparent reaction to mounting criticism of the prevailing empha- 
sis in foreign language instruction on the rules of grammar and of the 
current system of reading and translation from texts, the 1962 inter- 
higher school conference stressed the need of teaching techniques, 
course organization, and audiovisual equipment to support increasing 
use of the oral-aural approach. 


Soviet Education and National Goals 


The pattern which emerges from analysis of these major conference 
discussions and resolutions is one of constant pressure by the Commu- 
nist Party and government leadership to move Soviet education in the 
desired political, economic, social and cultural direction, in conformity 
wlh the 1958 reform law. It. denotes great effort on the part of the 
educational community to meet the demands placed on it, and progress 
through a national system of criticism, self-criticism, and constant 
review. It is a system which may be called “exegesis” — -that is, the 
word comes down from above, to be discussed, interpreted, elaborated, 
and implemented. It is a system in which education is linked to 
national goals and is given substantial State support. A prominent 
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feature of this support in higher education is free tuition for all students 
and stipends for most. 

The confidence of the Soviet State in the strength of its reformed 
system of higher education was apparent, for example, in the Sep- 
tember 1962 international symposium held in Moscow, attended by 
about' 200 foreign and 100 Soviet educators. The symposium was a 
manifestation of the increasing Soviet drive to export its system of 
higher education and ideas, and of the apparent intention of Soviet 
leaders that, the rolo of Soviet higher. education in the international 
as well as the domestic field should continue to grow.* 

In the extensive review of the reform's implementation during the 
past 4 years, a basic problem whifcli may determine the ultimate 
success or failure of the reform is rarely discussed. At both the 
secondary and higher education levels, the programs of studies attempt 
to combine a great increase in practical training with a substantial 
regular academic program. Despite the extension of secondary 
education bv a year and of higher education by varying amounts 
according to specialty, the total work load on the student in each 
school year is heavier than the already heavy load placed upon him 
prior to the reform. The problem' is Whether the energies and interests 
of students can be maintained. for both. regular studies and production 
training. Can the quality of the academic program be sustained 
after the reform is fully implemented, or will the “connection of school 
with life" be successful in giving the students a practical orientation 
at the expense of fundamental knowledge? 

It is suggested here that there are elements in the reform that, 
unless carefully balanced, could undermine the academic structure 
of the educational system. A single-minded pursuit of the national 
goals -of polytechnical education and production training and of 
education “without interrupting production” may have the effect of 
diminishing the system's capability of maintaining the caliber of 
general secondary education and of training highly qualified specialists 
in higher education. 


•Two « t reports by the author on this subject are "The Peoples' Friendship University In 
the U,8.8.R.^ and "8ovtet Training Programs for Africa/' both In the 8tudlre In Comparative Education 
•erica of the U.8. Office of Education, 
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PART I 

Soviet Curriculums in 
Higher Education 


Content and Requirements 


Soviet objectives in higher education are reflected in the content 
and requirements of higher education curriculum^ These objectives, 
as translated into currently effective Soviet law, have been stated in 
the Pedagogiehetki i Slovar (Pedagogical Dictionary), published in 
Moscow in 1960 by the Russian S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences: 

By the law on strengthening the connection of schools with life pod on 
further development of the system of oational education in the U.S.S.H., 
the chief requirements of higher school are: 

Training of highly qualified specialists, educated in the fundamentals of 
Marxist- Leninist teachings, mastering the latest achievements of domestic 
and foreigp science and technology, capable not only, of utilising contem- 
porary technology but creating the technology of the future; 

Fulfillment of scientific-research work, meeting the requirements of Com- 
munist construction, training research and teaching personnel, raising the 
qualifications of specialists working in various branches of the national 
economy, culture and education, and dissemination of scientific and political 
knowledge (Communist indoctrination) among the workers. 

The procedures for development and control of Soviet higher edu- 
cation curriculums are stated in decrees of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers. One of the chief responsibilities of the Soviet Higher 
Education Ministry is “the improvement of study plans and programs 
of higher educational institutions/' The Administration of Teaching 
Methods in the Ministry prepares curriculums for Soviet higher 
schools. Some curriculums for higher education specialties, such as 
education, medicine, and art, are drafted respectively by the minis- 
tries of education, health, and culture, while other educational insti- 
tutions set up their own curriculums. In practice, all curriculums, 
regardless of the agency or educational institution formulating them, 
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are confirmed by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education. A decree on the subject (November 2, 1955 
No. 1859) states that the Higher Education Ministry “approves the 
academic plans and programs of higher educational institutions 
(except the programs for special disciplines for higher educational 
institutions of other ministries and departments).” 


Structure of Curriculums 


* 0 

The structural components of Soviet higher education curriculums 
are described in the most recent Nicholas DeWitt study 1 as follows: 

1. Study schedule (gtafik uchebnogo pro<se«so)-outUnes the instruction activity 

during each of the 52 weeks of a calendar year. It includes: 

a. Instruction ( teorelicheakoe obuchenie ) — usually encompasses up to 34 weeks 
in a calendar year. The term “instruction” covers all activities in which 
students engage, as a group, in face-to-face contact with the faculty- 
lectures (lektaii), laboratory work ( laboratomye zaniatiia), seminars 
(tern nary), group or section wdrk (praktikumy) ; also, course assignments 
and projects (kursovye roboty i proekty). * It does not include preparation 
of theses [diploma work), their defense, or State examinations. 

b. Examinations (ekzamenalsionnaia aeaaiia )— are conducted at the end of 
the spring and winter termg^ver a period of about 7 weeks. 

c. Study practice assignment (uchebnaia praktika )— lasts from 2 to 6 weeks 
and may be conducted as a separate or simultaneous assignment while 
the student is engaged in other instruction activities. 

d. Industrial [Production! practice (proizvodatvennaia praktika) job assign- 
ment, which is a separate requirement. It consists of several assign- 
ments,, which may involve a total of 50 weeks. 

e. Thesis or diploma project ( diplomnyi proekt) and/or state examinations 
(goaudaratvennye ekzameny )— in some fields both are required; in others. 

only one. Thirteen to 18 weeks during the final year of study are allowed 
for this activity.' 1 

f. Recesses or vacation periods (kanikuly )— scheduled in January and in 


2. Allocation of time (avodnyi biudzhet vremeni )— gives by total arid by year 
of study, the number of weeks allocated to any given activity indicated above. 

3. Curriculum proper or plan of study (plan uchebnogo protaeaaa)- show* 
the total number of hours to be spent on each instruction subject by term 
and year, according to the method of instruction (lecture, laboratory, 
seminar, practice session). It also lists the terms in which students take 

naJ examinations and which type is required— graded examination (ekza- 
men) or qualifying jtest or] examination (zachet). The former has four de- 
scnptive grades: excellent, good, average, or failing. The latter is simply 
either passed or failed. 


! Pro/M * <onai Emplorment in the V.8.S.R Washington. DC 
Abo included are practical studies (pnUkheeUe zaniatiia). 
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4 Option^ worses (fokuTtaHmye ditopliny )-are coun.es students may 
r £*? they desire, in addition to the subjects required in the curriculum. 

5. Practice assignments— describe the type and give the dates for on-the-job 
assignments, consisting of industrial [production] practice and/or teaching 
practice, or other practice assignment. 

6. State examinations and diploma project-states when and in which sub- 
jwta examinations are scheduled and the due date and place of performance 
of tne diploma project. 

7. Specialised coumes ( pereehen • , peUiol’nykh dUUiplin)-]** the subjects 
requir* for a specialty. Some specialised courses must be taken by all 
students; other courses are electives, called "choice courses" ( kurty po 
vyboru). The student may take as many electives as are allowed by the 
time allocated in the curriculum specifically for this purpose. 

8. Explanatory notes— give various detailed instructions as . to specialisation 
options, maximum loads, and additional practice assignments for speciali- 
sations; also indicate when students are to be assigned to specialisation 
groups, and which courses may be added or dropped by decision of the 
‘academic council or an institution or its departments. 


Common to all curriculums for Soviet students in higher education 
are the three required courses in Communist ideology: History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Political Economy, and 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism. An average of about 15 
percent of every Soviet higher education curriculum is devoted to 
these courses. Them syllabuses have been translated into English 
and published in the University of Michigan’s Administration of 
Teaching in Social Sciences in the U.S.S.R., Ann Arbor, 1960. ~ Horn* 
in the required courses are shown : 


Hours dovotod to roqulrsd courses In Communist Ideology (out of total 
curriculum hours in higher education) 


Se«Mty 


bmi*R StafMt* Md Iterator.. 

History. 


r2£- 

'»r*awO|y. . 

Law... 


Pltyafcs. 

vmmudj. 


?5SGS^: 




3 repaired 


Total emnaikm 
(ouMiag 


500 

574 


510 

514 

510 

500 

CIO 

310 

350 

310 

510 

350 


3,501 
3,954 
4,540 
4 ,75* 
1.138 
4,412 
4,711 
4, SIS 
4,351 
3,120 
8,775 
8,114 
4,318 
3, 171 to 4,574 
4, 700 to 4, 


The length of higher education studies ranges from 4 years for 
teachers of the primary grades to 6 years for physicians, most courses 
requiring 5 years. A diploma of specialization is awarded upon 
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/ ■ 

completion of the curriculum, a diploma project, and passing the state 
/ examinations. 

Graduate Program ■' 

\ 

The graduate program (aspirantura) , which generally requires '3 
years of training and research beyond the diploma, the passing of 
! examinations, and the public defense of a dissertation, leads to the 
degree of candidate of sciences Qkandidat nauk). Since programs are 
individualized, no standardized curriculums are published. The 
degree is also awarded to assistant, associate, and full professors and 
to senior research associates who pass examinations and defend 
dissertations without formal aspirantura training. The aspirantura 
\ | s ?? ven not °nly at higher schools, but also at scientific research 
institutes under the jurisdiction of: (1) U.S.S.R. and republic acad- 
emies Science; (2) Soviet government ministries, administrations 
i an d committees, including industrial ministries and the State Plan- 

/ n ' n £ Committee ( Gosplan ); and (3) other organizations, such as the 

/ U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Sciences and the R.S.F.S.R. Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. 3 Graduate programs are closely integrated 
with scientific, industrial and other research projects assigned to state 
institutions, and the work of each graduate student ( aspirant ) fits 
into and is intended to support the overall research program of a 
given higher school or scientific institute. In 1961, 3,795 aspirants 
| graduated from higher schools, and almost that number, 3,126, from 
, aspirant programs in scientific research institutes. 

The degree of doctor of sciences ( doktor nauk) reqtiires no specific 
program (the doktorantura was abolished in 1956) or specific period of 
preparation, but is awarded to a select number of individuals oiit- 
‘ standing in given scholarly fields who make original contributions to 
. an area of specialization. Considered a higher degree than the 
kandidat nauk, the doktor nauk may be awarded to those who alreadV 
l^ave a kandidat degree, or to those holding the rank of professor, 
The doktor nauk may also be awarded for work already performed or 
may be earned by preparation and defense of a doctoral dissertation. 

Production Practice 


The major development in the higher, education curricttlums is the 

increase in production practice, in line with the Soviet 1958 educational 

% 


. .T* d ® UkU ® d d ?f l ? p i to " ofKraduflt ® traln| ng, Including listings of graduate degree-granting Institutions 
and disciplines in wblcb degrees are granted, see Atplraniura, SprmwknM Ale poMupalutktkikk » atpiranturu 
rfrt’ Hcatni* * «<« pew«l (Oraduate Program: Handbook for Graduate Program and Sckmtlflc Degree 
’ PUblbhedbjrtheU ‘ 8 ‘ 8R - Mlntotry of Higher and Specialised deoondary Education, Moscow, 

. ivw, i&i pp. 
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reforms. On the whole, Soviet production practice is & form of on- 
the-job training which is incorporated into the higher education 
curriculum, usually in the last semesters, with only a small part of 
^e curriculum in those semesters devoted to formal study. The • 
status of production practice in higher education is still evolving, 
because the nature and application of thfe training in specific programs 
has confronted Soviet educatore with major problems not yet resolved. 

Information available from Soviet sources indicates in general the 
position of production practice in various fields of higher education: 

Unioenity Training 1 

In the university, the required period of studiesNo a given field of 
specialization, following completion of secondary education, has 
generally been 5 yeare. Since the 1958 reform, an additional semester 
has been added in some specialties to allow for expansion of practical 
training. V. P. Elyutin, U.S.S.R. Minister of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education, gaye a general indication of the position of ' 
production practice in various curriculums in his major report to the 
national conference of higher education personnel held in Moscow in 
July 1961. 4 ' 

He stated that production work linked to theoretical ins truction 
had been introduced in the first year of study in the humanities. It 
is evident from specific curriculums, however, that the bulk of pro- 
duction work in the humanities and social sciences, as well as in 
scientific and technical fields, is. reserved for the last semesters. 

Minister Elyutin indicated the variety of institutions in which 
production training might take place: 

Proceeding from the requirements of the 8chool Law, the universities have 
revised their curriculums so as to provide a substantial increase in practical 
training in laboratories, designing bureaus, research institutes at experi- 
mental stations, advanced enterprises, on state and collective farms, and 
at schools. 

That considerable programing remains to be done in the produc- 
tion practice aspect of the university curriculum was suggested bv 
Minister Elyutin: 

We must without delay begin defining and elaborating the w>H *»od* for 
conducting the long periods of practice for the senior students in every 
specialty. For this we must reserve regular positions in production for the 
universities.' 


4 This report, "Tbe Higher School at e New Stage,” published in Prm4t, Inly 8. INI , has ban tnaatowt 
In Soviet Education, International Arts and Sciences Press, New York, January IMS. p. »-«•. 

1 Ibid. 
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. Teacher Training 

' Pedagogical practice for teachers is the equivalent of production 
practice in other fields of Soviet higher education. Besides practice 
teaching, teachers in several specialties are required to participate in 
production practice in industrial enterprises, usually in the last semes- 
ters of the curriculum. The considerable increase in practical training 
for teachers in various specialties since the Soviet educational reform 
is seen in the number of weeks devoted to this activity in the 1959 
curriculum, as compared with the immediate prereform curriculum 
of 1957. 

The curriculums compared are those of the pedagogical institutes 
and higher schools devoted primarily to the trf^|ing of secondary 
school teachers (grades 5-11). The total period of studies required 
for each given specialty, following completion of secondary education, 
has remained the same since the reform as it was in 1957: 4 years for 
physical education teachers and 5 years for others. 

4 

Number of weeks of pedagogical practice 


Subjects 

*1957 

1959 


Weeks 

Specialty: 

Russian lan|ui|t, litsnturs and history 

19 

19 

ii 

Foreign languages > 

U 

Mathematics end physics: 

Pedagogical practice 1 

16 

2 

<M 

u 

Teaching-production practice 

JO 

1? 

Geography and biology: 

Pedagogical practice 

lfi 

u 

„ Teaching-production practice (summer, field work' in 1957). 

*w 

13 

17 

40 

28 

Physical education: 

Pedagogical practice L 

Annual training camp and excursions 

If 

17 

JO 

29 


Diverse Soviet sources have verified this considerable increase in 
/the time devoted to pedagogical practice. Minister Elyutin reported 
I that “practice teaching for students has undergone a marked change. 
It\i8 now allocated twice as much time as before. 0 The head of the 
Faculty of Foreign Languages in the Kazakh Pedagogical Institute 
in Mma-Ata stated in October 1961 that the faculty’s old curriculum 
called for 22 weeks of pedagogical practice, but that the curreqt 
curriculum calls for 38 w^eks. t* 

Medical Training \ 

I ^ 

In the U.S.S.R. this training is a 6-year curriculum at a higher 
medical institute, directly following completion of secondary 
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education. Prom the limited information available on post-reform 
cumculuras for the medical institutes, the precise amount of increase 
m practical training for doctors cannot be determined. In practice 

it apparently varies from city to city. Minister Elyutin stated b 
his July 1961 report: 

Practical training has been considerably intensified at medical prophylactic 
and sanitary-hygienic institutions. The younger students now care for 
patients at clinics and hospitals, and senior students serve as medium-level 
medical personnel there. We must mention the successful work carried out 
by the hospital clinics of the First Leningrad and the Irkutsk medi&al 
institutes, which have taken over the complete polyelinical servicing of 
several medical districts. This has made it possible for every student to 
receive patients, visit them at home, and carry on dispensary work, pro- 
phylactic vaccination, anti-epidemic , measures and enlightenment with 
respect to sanitation under the guidanoe of their physician teachers. The 
improvements made in the practical training of the medical students have 
facilitated the transfer of the study of parts of special courses to the clinics. S 

An indication of the poatreform medical curriculum may be ob- 
tained from information on the course of instruction in pediatrics 

foportdf the Medical Exchange Mission to 
U.S.S.R . , Public Health Service Publication No. 954: 

During the first and seoond years the student takes 160 hours of the 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 90 hours of Political 
momy, and 140 hours of Dialectical and Historical Materialism. The 
first 2 years also require 220 hours of foreign language, which includes a 

course in Latin. During tie first 2 years the following basic sciences are 
taught: • 


r 


Physics... 

Biology 

Human anatomy 

History and embryology 

Inorganic chemistry 

Organic chemistry 

Physiology. 

Microbiology 

During the third year pathology 
subjects are emphasised as, follows: 


and theoretical materials 


Pathological physiology 

Pharmacology 

Pathology 

Principles of internal medicine and. radiology. 

General surgery 

Operative surgical anatomy ....]. 

Hygiene ; _ 

Principles of pediatrics.. f.'.'.Y.'.V 


v 


Hours 

136 (40) 
190 (104) 
392 (274) 
182 (116) 
140 (86) 
295 (164) 
247 (115) 
207 (l37) 
of clinical 

Houn 

155 (87) 
174 (106) 

188 (105) 
229 (130) 

189 (102) 
102 ( 68 ) 
185 (102) 
121 "( 68 )^ 


• Number in parentheses In nil years indicates hours out of total far laboratory i 
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The last 3 years of the program are devoted to clinical clerkship and to 
the presentation of didactic material in the clinical subjects and public 
health. A breakdown of the time devoted to the various subjects is as 
follows: 


Organization of health and welfare , 124 

Medicine. 179 

Surgery 16 7 

Dermatology and venereal disease * 95 

Neurology jqjj 

Pediatries 

Infectious diseases 149 

Obstetrics and gynecology 229 

Pediatric infectious diseases 332 

Ear, nose, and throat 95 

Opthalmology 35 

• Inpatient medicine *. 149 

Inpatient pediatrics 494 

Inpatient surgery .' 210 

Pediatric surgery and orthopedics... 179 

Psychiatry 95 

Legal medicine.'. 35 


During the last two summers of schooling the student spends 8 and 4 
weeks respectively doing practical medical work in a nonacademic setting. 

Technical Training 

Production practice in technical fields is concentrated in the last 
semesters in the university curriculums — such as the program in 
mechanics— but in the technical institutes, it appears to take place * 
in the early and later semesters, with the bulk of formal study in the 
middle semesters. This pattern is suggested in Minister Elyutin’s 
statements on technical education in his July 1961 speech, and was 
made more explicit by the head of the Physico-Mechanical Faculty 
at the Leningrad Polytechnical Institute in October 1961. He 
stated that the full course for students at the institute was then 5 
years and 10 months; that the first year or two was devoted to pro- 
duction training combined with study; and that the third, fourth, 
and fifth years were spent exclusively in study. At the end of the 
fifth year the student received 1 month’s “acquaintance” practice 
at an industrial plant, and in the sixth year he practiced full-time 
in the plant for 42 weeks. 

A few current curriculums for engineering-technical higher schools 
have recently become available. The length of studies indicated 
for each specialty is 5 years and 4 months; the pre-reform curriculums 
had required 5 years. The new curriculums consistently require 
an increase in the number of hours devoted to practical training and 
to seminars and course projects. ^ V 
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References and Source Materials 

Several recent publications provide substantive information on ' 
Soviet education at all levels, among which are: / 

Bereday Veorge Z. F., Brickman, William W., and Read, Gerald H. The 

Changing Sonet School. Riverside Preaa, Cambridge, Maaa., 1960. 

DeWitt, Nicholas. Education and Prqfeeeional Employment in the U.S.S.R. 
Washington, D.C.: U.8. Government Printing Office, 1961 
Medlin, William K., Lindquist, Clarence B., and 8chmitt, Marshall L. Soviet 
Ration Programe. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

A publication devoted specifically to higher education is I. N. 
Shum din’s Soviet Higher Education, published by the Institute for 

the Study of the U.S.8.R., Munich, in July 1962. A description of 

the Soviet system of higher education, by the U.S.S.R. Minister of 
Higher Education, V. P.jElyutin, is also available in English, published 
by Bookfield Houde, In<i., New York, in 1959. 

The 21 cumculum tables in the appendixes are translations from 
the following sources: ’> 

Source A 

Ministerstvo Vyashego i 8rednego Spetaialnogo Obrasovaniia 8.8.S.R., (Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Specialised Education U.S.S.R.), Vchebnye plany po 
univertiUUkim, ekonomichetkim i iuridicheekim epeteialnostiam ( dnevnoe 

^^nte) (Study Plan, for Univemity, Economic and Juridical Specialties 
(Day Programs]), Moscow 1959. 

Source B 

Central Methodological Cabinet for Higher Medical Education, U.S.S.R. 
Curricula of the Higher Medical SehooU, Moecow, 1967, published in English 

translation by the National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Source C 

yj-Tf °. b ™ ,OV * niia 8S ' 8 ' R - Ministerstvo Prosveshcheniia 
( ^! n ^ try ° Higher Education U.8.S.R, Ministry of Education'C 
KS.r.S.R.), Uchebnye plany pedagogic)* tkikhinettiutov (Study Plans of Pedagog- 
ical Institutes), Moscow 1959. 

Source D 

Ministerstvo Vysshego i Srednego 8petsialnogo Obrasovaniia S.8.S.R. (Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Specialised Education U.S.S.R.), “Uchebnut Plan 
peteiaVnoeti OtOl ,” "Uchebnyi Plan, Speteial'noeti 0807," and “ Uchebnyi 
Plan, Speleial’noeti ItOt" (Individual, unbound study plans for engineering- 
technical specialties, number 0201, 0807, and 1202). 
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Source A contains curriculums for the following higher education 
specialties: 

Language and Literature 


Armenian 

Aierbaidaban 

Balkar 

Bashkir 

Belorussian % 

Buriat 

Dagestan 

Eastern 

Estonian 

Georgian 

Kabardin 

Kasakh 

Kirgis 


Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Moldavian 

Mordvin 

Romano- Germanic 

Russian 

Slavio 

Tadthik 

Tatar 

Turkmen 

Ukrainian 

Uzbek 

Yakut 


Science and Mathematics 


Astrogeodesy 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Cartography 

Chemistry 

Geochemistry 

Geography 

Geology 

Geophysical methods and prospecting 


Hydrogeology and engineering geology 

Hydrology of dry lands 

Mathematics 

Mechanics 

Meteorology 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Radiophysics and electronics 
Soil science and agronomy 


Economies 


Accounting— 2 plans 
Economics and planning of material- 
technical supply 
Economics of industry 
Economics of national economy 
Finance and credit — 2 plans 
Planning of the national economy 
Science of staple commodities 
Statistics 


Economics and Organization of: 

Air transport 

Automobile transport — 2 plans 
Chemical industry — 2 plans 
Construction — 2 plans 
Machine building industry — 2 plans 
Mining industry — 2 plans 
Municipal services — 2 plans 
Power industry — 2 plans 


Other Social Science and Humanities 

Classical philology ' Law— 2 plans 

Foreign languages Philosophy 

Histori co-archives Political economy 

History Psychology 

Journalism 

Source B contains curriculums for the following medical specialties: 

Pediatrics Stomatology 

Pharmacology Therapeutics 

Sanitation and hygiene 
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Source C contains curriculums for the following pedagogical 
specialities: ^ 6 


Biology and chemistry ■ 

Biology and fundamentals of agricul- 
tural production 

Drawing, mechanical drawing, and labor 
Foreign languages 

General technical disciplines and labor 
(for individuals lacking production 
- experience^ 

General technical disciplines and labor 
(for individuals with 2 years of pro- 
duction experience) 

Geography and biology 


Mathematics, mechanical drawing 
Mathematics and physios 
Pedagogy and methods of primary 
education 
Physical education 
Physics and chemistry 
Physics, electro technios and machine 
- shop 

Russian language, literature, foreign 

language 

Russian language, literature, history 


The major source for curriculums in the higher technical and 
agricultural fields may be found in a compilation published prior to 
the Soviet educational reform initiated in 1958: 

8J8AR. (Miobter of Higbor EducUoo 

. . . . • nmUU UUmicha HU i telitc 

konattbennykA ' wkebnykh uamdenii (Study Plans for Specialties of Higher 
• Technical and Agricultural Educational Institutions), Moscow 1956. 
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4 



A poster 20 feet high in a permanent public exhibit in Alma Ato (capital 
of the Kazakh Republic) display! Soviet education statistics. The 
Kazakh Republic of the U.S.S.R. is cited in the poster as having enroll* 
ments, in higher education of 70 per 10,000, compared with 36ror 
France and 32 for Italy. 


PART II 

Schools and Statistics 




v Planning and Supervision 4 

The 739 higher educational insUtutions of the Soviet Union, their 
146,900 staff members, and 2,395,500 students 1 are subject to planning 
and control by the central Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As demonstrated in the 1958 educational reform, the Com- 
munist Party in Moscow initiates major changes for the education 
system throughout the country and issues policy statements coordi- 
nately with the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, the central government 
executive body. The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, the central Soviet 
legislative body, then issues education laws based on joint decisions 
of the Communist Party and Council of Ministers. The Supreme 
Soviets of the 15 constituent republics follow with laws for the educa- 
tional programs in each republic closely modeled on the law issued bv 
the cent nil legislative body. On the whole, the wording of the local 
laws is identical with that of the central law, with minor variation 
according to local conditi6ns. 

Central planning and operational control are implemented through 
a Communist Party and Government executive hierarchy which form 
a chain of command from Moscow to each higher educational insti- 
tution. 1 he Party chain extends downward from the Central Com- 
mittee’s Section for Science, Higher Educational Institutions and 
Schools, through equivalent sections in the 15 republics, to Party 
offices looutod within euch higher school. 

'I'he Government hierarchy extends from the Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education, U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 

1 1 1 rough *t h ej 5 republic ministries and committees concerned with 

“? i r " P " rte 'l' n SoV,ct souws for “* *»'°ol .'ear 1960-61 and do not Include 

r AZ ame,i/0 ! ,n 'Especially for the traininRof 

nr,iM, s tuetsfrom^laAfric^ anti Latin America. A recently released publication of the Russia* 

fi2 ! E * ncntion ** HIM, Momw, 19«2, cites data for the 1961- 

utilizes the moiTd ? ^ 1 the 1 - 8 - 8 B - W,,h un enrolln,< ‘ nt of 2,640,000 students. This paper 

utilizes the more detailed data for the 1960-dl school year (see app. A). 
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CHAitT II.— PROJECTED ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF 
THE MINISTRY OF HIGHER AND SPECIALIZED SEC 
ONDARY EDUCATION, U.S.S.R. W ' 





republics. 81 f ° r lbt ° f mln ' atr,es 8nd commUU * 8 administering higher education In the IS Soviet union- 
depSm^T 1 ? ‘ he m,n ‘ Ster ’ d€PUty mtn ‘ Ster? ' 8nd heads of maln administrations, administrations, and 

tlOnannsUtuUonT hDlCal ^ MaC,line nulldlng ' HjRh, ‘ r rnstltutlons, and Secondary Specialized Educa- 

* Such as the Training Methods Administration. 

1 Such as the Foreign Relations Division , 


higher education, and laterally through the government ministries 
actually supervising the higher schools. 

The annual budget of each higher educational institution is decided 
by the central government within the framework of total state ex- 
penditures for the whole Soviet economy. Appropriation requests 
are submitted by the individual higher school through local govern- 
ment channels and appropriations are authorized within the framc- 
wqrk of the budget for the constituent republic’s Council of Ministers, 
ccording to Rektpr Sadykov, president of the Central Asian 
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T * bfcA - 


Budget category 


T#f«l Slate te*teteip«*itur«6 

Education, training of cadres, science and culture, total. 

General education 

Preschool institutions (nurseries, kindergartens) 

Boarding and extended day schools / 

Higher educational institutions and tedi'nical schools ' '' 
Scientific research and science 


Billions of rubles 

1961 

(snnounced 
December 1960) 

1962 

(announced 
December 1961) 

1963 

(announced 
December 1962) 

\ 

77.1 

•8.S 

•6.1 

11.3 

7 12.4 

13.8 

3.5 

■H 3| 

4.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

. 6 

6 

7 

>2.2 

*1.8 

*2.7 

3.8 

1 

4.7 




O 

ERIC 


University in Tashkent (October 1961), Soviet universities are richly 
financed by the State, receiving all the support necessary for their 
programs. The higher schools receive additional funds by fulfilling 
orders from government ministries and local industrial establishments 

for applied research. As much as half of each higher school budget is 
devoted to research. 

Soviet expenditures for higher education within the total state 
bydgets are itemized separately in more detailed Soviet statistics 

published after annual expenditures have been completed and tabu- 
lated (see table B). - - 

The published Soviet higher education budget for the past 3 years 
combined, in Soviet reporting, with secondary, specialized education 
expenditures, is shown in table A, in the context of total annual 
budget expenditures. 

In I960, general education and higher and technical training of 
specialists (a 11 items listed under sections 1 and 3 of “enlightenment 
total in table B) consumed 10.2 percent of the Soviet State budget 
expenditures. Higher education was 1.6 percent of the total expendi- 
tures^ 1 resumably, research in higher schools is included in section 
• .subsection a (table B), the budget for higher educational m^faitions, 
while research in scientific institutes is included in section /the budget 
or science. A certain percentage of the latter, involving graduate 
raining, i iould be included as an educational expenditure. 

It should be noted that the Soviet annual expenditure for “enlighten- 
ment covers not only regular education facilities; but construction 
and operation of youth centers, clubhouses, recreation rooms, summer 


688-781 0 - 63 -6 
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Chart III.— ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTl 
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Table B.— Total State budget expenditures and expenditures budgeted for 
enlightenment: .U.S.S.R., 1955 and 1958-61 ■ 

(Data for 1955-60 are from Narodnot khotiaitfn r 1960 godu (National Economy in 1960V itatiitiwlyearbwk publishjd 
by the Cential Statistical Administration attached to the US S.fr. Council of Atfoisterc Moscow 1961 p. 646-647. Tht 
1961 data, from the yearbook for 1961 published in 1962. became availfble after completion of the text, but the central 

comments apply) 


Budget category 


Total State M#«t eipenett w ree. 


Total social-cultural expenditures*. . 


Millions of rubles 


EpIigbbhmthO total (included in preceding line). 


fj. General education and education of children and 
youth, and general adult education, total . , 

a. Kindergartens. — 

b. Children's homes and boarding schools for 

deaf and blind children. 

c. Generaheducation schoffh of all types 

2. Cultural-educational work... — 

3. Training cadres, total 


4. Science: 

5. Press 

6. Art and radio. ... 


Higher educational institfltiens 

Tecbnicumrend schools for training of cadres 
of secondary qualification.. 

Trade and raitroa^ schools . ' 

Factory schools V... — 

Technical schools 

fOtherl factory, trade, and mechanical 
schools, schools for mechanization of 
agriculture 


1955 

fc.— .. 

1956 

1959 

1960 

9 

1961 

M.M4 

•4,366 

" m 

n,iM 

t«. m 

(«•%) 

(166%) 

(»••*) 

<»«•%> 

. (W) 

14,717 

21,418 

23,118 

24,937 

27 . i«r 

(27%) 

(M%> 

(33%) 

(34%) 

(36%) 

6,694 

^8.603 

9.412 

10,323 

11.349 

(13%) 

■ (13%) 

(13%) 

(.14%) 

(15%) 

3,354 

. 3,979 

4,435 

. 5,002 

5,606 

$61 

6t6 

600 

697 

814 

m 

9 06 

9 16 

906 

990 

t, sto 

\ 9,779 

g,m 

9,969 

3 ,699 

253 

318 

326 

333 

y 336 

2.326 

2,352 

, 2.369 

2.420, 

2.W2 

1 K 0tl 

UHi 

’ /,/5f 

um 

l.tfo. 

m 

Si 1 

6tS 

697 

m 

166 

90 

167 

66 

m 

99 

IS 

$19 


69 

79' 

" - 89 

90 

906 

t90 

977 

996 

, 969 

625 

1,696 

2,004 

2,339 

> 2,679 

62 

86 

88 

74 

75 

74 

129 

122 

105 

90 


'i The Russian word “prosveshchenie" is translated here IS "enlightenment." Soviet soiii fees translate it as “educa- 
tion," leading to a conceptual error and overstatement of the total education budget. r 

camps, public libraries and reading rooms, art exhibits, theaters and 
cinemas, radio stations, and newspapers. The annudi, expenditure 
for these cultural and communications acti\ities should not be inclyled: 
in the Sotjjiet 4i educatioti ** total iti comparisons with formal U.S. educa- 
tional expenditures . - If these activities are 'included in tfie Soviet edyfa- 
tion total, then comparable iltms should be added in totaling l .S. 
% educational expenditures. 

A recent DeWitt study * 2 3 4 5 6 ci^es items which might be added to Soviet 
expenditures: . 5 . : 

* * The budgetary allocation of funds for education is necessarily lower than 
the £otal amount spent on education in Soviet l nion. It does not include 
additional funds from other sources, such as contributions from collective 
Tayms, trade unions, and funds of industrial enterprises, or payments collected 
from individuals aq, Tees" for. nursery, schools, boarding schools, tuition-fees 
(during the 194(V55 period), and personal contributions. from parents toward 
; students* room .and .board. If these additional sour«u?s of funds are added, 
tl|e .total educational expenditure would l>e substantially higher than in- 
- .dilated by the national budget. \ * 1 ' t . 


* IjJh?hoto DeWfu, |n thfcJWH National Sconce Foqri’tiation (NSF.) atqdy, ^ Education and Profeuional 

RmjAofment intkrUliS.8!jR,ip. 63 . 


- •» , v 
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DeWitt concludes that "all indications are that at the present time ' 
the U.S.S.R. spends substantially more than 5 percent of its GNP on^ 
education.” The NSF publication further notes that “One Western 
estimate places this figure as high as 8 percent.” 3 
Education costs as a percentage of the total State; budget are not 
to be confused with education costs as a percentage of the gross 
national product (GNP), which are lower. The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), in a January 1962 
[ publication, 4 estimates that Soviet current expenditures on education 
for the base year .(1958) were 3.2 percent of the GNP, and, projects > 
a low of 4.2 percent and a high of 5.0 percent in 1970. 

. 7 •It, is evident that different frames of reference have, been used in 
these Varying estimates and that the higher estimates of Soviet ex- 
penditures are based on inclusion of the additional 'items cited above. 
The OECD study would appear to be most nearly an attempted esti- 
mate of comparable U.S.S.R.-U.S. education expenditures. 

; Expenditures for education in the United States, specifically for 
higher education, are indicated in the following three tables from 1962 
; publications of the U.S. Office of Education. Table C is from Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, Statistical Summary of 
Education; 1957-68, page 10; table D, from Progress of Public Educa- 
' lion in the United States of America, 1961-62, page 56; and table E, 
from Economics of Higher Education, page 306. 

\ The logistics of training and distribution of specialists in the “higher 
. schools is the responsibility of the U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee 
) ( Gosplan ), a constituent body of the Council of Ministers, and of the 

republic State Planning Committees subordinate to it. Oosplan is 
concerned with graduation of specialists in adequate numbers to meet 
i the current and projected -Soviet economic development plans, which 
control the admissions pattern for various specialties in higher educa- 
tion, or the student quota system. In accordance with overall national 
plans and those for each republic, each of the higher schools is directed 
as to the number of students to be admitted. in each field. 

„ Students in Soviet higher schools in this context are considered as 
means of production, just as are industrial plant and capital equipment. 
This considerable effort of the Soviet State to train specialists may be 
viewed as another facet of its concentration on building the productive 
base of society, in conformity to the basic tenets of Marxist theory. 

• U.8. Depart nxifit of Bute, “U.SJVereue Soviet Spending foe Major ONP Categoriei,” Intelligence In- 
formation Brief, No: 8 f February 24, 1080, p. 3 (unclassified). 
l i 4 Policg Conference on Economic Qfowtk and Inoeetment In Education, If, Target t fgr Education In Europe 
in 1070, by Ingrar Svennllson with Friedrich Ed ding and Lionel Elvin. 
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Table C. — Expenditures for education, including capital outlay, by level of 
instruction, and by type of control: United States (48 States and D C l 
1957-58 * ' h 

|ln thousands of dollars) 


level of instruction, by type of school 

Totll 

Publicty 

controlled 

Privately 

controlled 

i 

0 1 

2 

s 

4 

A ■ leveie (elementary, wowdry, higher ) ' * .. . 

21,119,54$ 

tt.74l.Uf 

«.*n,4»t 

Current expenditures (including interest) . 

16,916,836 

4,202.729 

13.299,954 

3.448.175 

3. 616.882 
254.553 

*2. TO, tit 

Capital outlay or plant expansion 


ts.ut.tu 

13,549.143 

Current expenditures (including interest) 

12. 358,323 
3.289.730 

10.716.416 

2,852,747 

* 1.641.907 
» 436. 983 

Capital outlay ^ * .. . 

Kindwyartm thrwifh grade l< 

QrttfH 9-12 and pMtfradutt* 4 

ie,Ms,m 

9,241,957 

t,stt,tti 

4,844,434 

. 4,327,294 

S17.2M 


55.886 

9,043 

55.886 

9.043 

Federal schools for Indians .VAY! 

Federal schools on Federal installations 


Niftier liuttUin (htdiWInf ewbcnWefiate departments) 

Current expenditures * . _ 

\ t. 4M.IU 

3,114,838 

2,292, S44 

4,509.666 

' 2, 534,690* 

1,974’, 975 

Educational and feneral 

'3.604,414 

775,316 

129,935 

2.077,565 

411.786 

45,339 

1.526.849 
363. 530 
84.595 

Auxiliary enterprises 

Student aid expenditures . r 

Expenditures from plant funds • 

896.918 

579,348 

317.570 


i Excludes expenditures for residential schools for exceptional children and for schools of nursing nut affiliated with 
colleges and universities. , 

* Excludes expenditures for Federal schools for Indian# Federal schools on Federal installations, and residential schools 
for exceptional children. Expenditures for Federal schools are shown separately below. 

* Estimated on basis of expenditure per pupil in public elementary and secondary schools. 

4 Distribution between grade-groups (kindergarten-grade 8 and grades *-12 and postgraduate) estimated on basis of 
average teacher s salary and pupil-teacher ratio at the elementary and secondary levels. Expenditure per pupil in grades 
9-12 and postgraduate was calculated as 1.529 times expenditure per pupil in kindergarten-grade 8. 

1 Excludes schools of nursing not affiliated With colleges and universities. 

? Cwludes $134,327,000 expended directly from current funds ($87,091,000 by publicly controlled and $47,236 000 by 
privately controjled institutions). / 

Note.— Mail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, «*nd Welfare, Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the 
Untied Statttr>l95G-S8, chapter 2, Statistics of State School Systems, 1957-58, and chapter 4, section II, Statistics ol 
« Receipts. Expenditures, and Property, 1957-58; Administration of Public Laws 87 a and 815, June 30 

195*; U S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs; and unpublished data available in the Office of Education 
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* 

Table D. — Gross national product related to total expenditure* 1 for education : 
United States, 1929-30 to 1960^1 


Calendar year 

Gross national 
product (in 
millions) 

School year 

Expenditures 

Total (in 
millions) 

for education 

As a percent 
of gross 
national product 

1929 - 

$104,436 

1929-30 

$3. 234 

3.19 

1931 

76,271 

1931-32 

2.966 

3.89 

1933 

' 55,964. 

1933-34 

2. 295 

4. 10 

1935 

72.502 

1935-36 

2.651 

3.65 

1937 - 

90.780 

1937-38 

3.014 

3. 32 

1939 

91.095 

1939-40 

3.200 

3.51 


125.822 

1941-42 

3.204 

2 55 

19*3 , 

192,513 

1943-44 

3.522 

1.83 

1945 - 

213,558 

1945-46 

4. 168 

1.95 

1947 

234,289 

1947-48 

6.574 

2.81 

1949 

. 258,054 

1949-50 

8.796 1 

3.41 

1951 - 

328.975 

1951-52 

11.312 

3 44 

1953 

365,385 

1953-54 

13.950 ! 

1 3 82 

1955 

397,469 

1955-56 

16.812 

4.23 

1957 

442,769 

1957-58 

21.120 

4 77 

1959 

482.783 

1959-60 

* 24.617 

5. 10 

1960 

* 504,448 

1960-61 

* 27,300 

S. 41 


1 1ncludn expenditures of public «nd nonpublic schools of *11 levels of educetion (elementary, secondary and higher 
education). 

* Estimate for 50 States and the District of Columbia. 


Note: Unless otherwise indicated, data are for 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

Sources: U S. Department of Health, education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business. July 
1958 and July 1961. 

* d 

Table E. — Expenditures of higher educational institutions for educational 
and general purposes and for organised research: Aggregate United States* 
selected years* 1930-60 


Year 

Expenditures in millions 

c 

Organized researen as 
percent of— 

Total « 

Educational 
and general 

Organized 

research 

Total 

Educational 
and general 

1930 ...... 

$508.5 

$379.1 

$18.1 

3.5 

8 

wo.. 

678.6 

525.5 

28.1 

4.1 

4 

1950 ^ 

- 2,260.0 

1,717.9 

227.3 

10.2 

Ij. 2 

1952 

2.486.2 

1,933.6 

at 320.4 

12.9 

16.4 

1954 * 

2,902.5 

2,288.4 

374. 9 

12.9 

16 4 

1956 

3,524.7 

2.788.8 

506.1 

14.3 

.S 1 

1958 

4.543.6 

3,634.1 

733.9 

16.1 

20.2 

1960 (estimate) 1 

>5.700.0 

>4,500.0 

>1,100.0 

19.3 

24.4 

1961 (estimate) 



> 1,400.0 








Ratio 1960/1930. 

111 

12:1 

60:1 

5:1 | 

5:1 


1 In addition to educational and general expenditures, includes student aid expenditures, other current expenditures, 
and expenditures for auxiliary enterprises. 

* Author's estimate, taking into account the increase in expenditures for organized research and the growth curve for 
total expenditures between 1952 and 1958- 

> Author's estimate, computed from data on Federal support of research in universities (National Science Foundation. 
Federal Funds for Science X }— 1960 actual $782.8 million, 1961 estimate $964.3 million— b? assuming that the Federal 
share continues to approximate 70 percent of the total. 

Source: Data for 1930-58 for the aggregate United States from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education. Data for I960, author's estimates. 
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Excerpts follow front the description by an official of the Russian I 
S.F.S.R. State Planning Committee of aspects of the system’s opera- 
tion,® stressing “projected requirements for specialists in branches of 
new technology . . 

The plan of training, and the plan of distribution of specialists a ri . an 
organic part of the national economic plan . . . The first task of the plan of 
training is to guarantee a continuous process of training of specialists with 
higher and secondary specialized education in line. with the requirements of 
the national economy and culture . . . 

In line with the decisions of the plenum of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union’s Central Committee, the U.S.S.R. Gosptan, Caspian* of the 
union republics, (regional) Councils of National Economy together with 
ministries and offices having higher and secondary specialized educational 
institutions, have done substantial work to make more precise the projected 
requirements for specialists in branches of new technology and have imple- 
mented measures for broadening their training. 'IThis statement was in 
response to the Communist ^Party Central Committee's criticism of defects 
in planning the training of specialists with higher education.) 

The second task of the. plan of training specialists is guaranteeing an 
elevation of the quality of training . . . The third task is broadening the 
training of specialists without interrupting production (broadening higher 
and secondary specialized part-time education) in every way possible. 

In working out. the annual and long-range plans it is necessary to make 
provision for such output of specialists that, for every specialist with higher 
qualifications in the national economy there are tw’o to four and more special- 
ists with secondary qualifientioas (depending on the specialty of individual 
branches ofthe national economy) ... 

The indices of plans for the training and distribution of specialists are 
unified and obligatory for all councils of national economy, ministries, and 
offices. The basic indices of these plans are confirmed in flic national eco- 
nomic plans, in connection with which U.S.S.R. Gosplan annually transmits j 
tabular forms to the union-republic Councils of Ministers, ministries and 
offices, and instructions for their completion. \ 

The plans of training and distribution of specialists are as directed, that \ 
is, every plan gives the quota, for councils of national economy, ministries, 1 
and offices having educational institutions, of students admitted and of * 
specialists graduated in accordance with the planning period. ■ In the plan j 
of distribution of specialists, it is specifically indicated to which councils of 
national economy, ministry and offices, graduates are directed . . . 


• L. A. Komarov, Pfantroranie podffotorki 1 ratprtddn ilia iprtilallttor r S. .«?.«. (Planning of Training nn>l 
» Distribution of Specialists In the t’.S.S.R.), Moscow, 1001. Komarov Is Deputy Director ofthe Division 
of Education, Culture, and Planning of Training and Dlslrlbutlon of Young Specialists. Go* plan R.S.F.S.R. 
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Since 1954, U.8.S.R. Oosplan has worked out projections of annual plans' 
for training specialists by groups of specialties for every ministry, office, and 
union republic. The annual plans for training specialists by individual 
specialties for all ministries, offices, and union republics, have been confirmed 
by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher Education with approval of U.S.S.R. 
Oosplan, and interested ministries, offices, and union-republic Councils of 
Ministers. 

Since 1955, plans for training of specialists in educational institutions or 
republic ministries and offices have been confirmed by union-republic Councils 
of Ministers. '! 

At the present time, a further extension of the rfghts of the union republic* 
in training of specialists has occurred. The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
confirms the general sire of admissions and graduations from higher and 
secondary specialised educational institutions. 

Plans of admission and graduation from higher eddcatipnal institutions 
of union republics are confirmed by the republic Councils of Ministers with 
U.S.S.R. Oosplan approval for groups of specialties. For individual special- 
ties, admission and graduation plans for these (republic) educational institu- . 
tions are confirmed by republic ministries and offices with union republic 
Oosplan approval 

Samples of the tabular forms prepared by the State Planning Com- 
mittee and set) t annually to the union-republic Councils of Ministers 
along with instructions' for completion, follow:® 


Form*!, Student admission to and graduations from higher educational 
institutions (number of persons) 


Indexes 

4 

Admissions 

Graduations 

1961 

1961 

1962 

1961 

1961 

1962 

pun 

Expects- 
tion of 
fulfillment 

Draft 

plan 

Plan 

Eipecta- 
• tion of 
fulfillment 

Drift 

pirn 

Oijrtime hither educational institutions 4 














Enumeration of specialties within each ftoup of 
. specialties 







Evening higher educational institutions J 







Total . 







Enumeration of specialties within each gtoup of 
specialties 4 


. 





Correspondence higher educational institutions.! 







Total 1. 







Enumeration of specialties within each gtoup of 
specialties _ 







# . 




IT- 




• Ibid,, p, 76-81. The forms for tabulating the numbers of specialists with secondary specialized education 
are slibilar to those for specialists with higher education. 
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Form 2. * Model scheme of computing additional requirements for specialist* 




4 




Additional Requirements for 
Specialists 

Specialty 

number 

Title* of group* of specialties 
end individual specialties 

Number 
of posi- 
tions 

General 
avail- 
ability 
of spe- 
cialists 

In- 

cluding 

number 

Avail- 

ability 



including 


subvert 
to hit mg 
by spa 
aalists 

of spt 
aalists 
engaged 
in local 
work 

of prac- 
tical 

wot ken 

•k 

Total 

Assured 
increase 
of posi- 
tions 

Vacan- 
cies re- 
quiring 
com- 
pensa- 
tion 

Prac 

t'cal 

workers 

for 

partial 

replace, 

ment 


Total including: 

3. Power engineeting 






> 



0)01 

Electric power stations, net- 
works, and systems 

>• 






• . 



5. Machine buildme and 
instrument making.. 



» 



.. 



0510 

Hoisting and transportation 
machmeiy and equipment . 








• 







- 




Form 3. Computation of fulfillment of requirements for* specialists 


Spe- 

cialty 

number 

Titles of groups\>f specialties and individual 
specialties 

Gradua- 

tions 

from 

evening 

educa- 

tional 

institu- 

tions 

Gradua- 

tion* 

from 

corre- 

spond- 

ence 

educa- 

tional 

institu- 

tions 

Advance of 

techniaan*. 
graduating 
from higher 
educational 
institution* 
without 
interrupting 
piodu en # 
to positions 
a* engineers 

% 

Transfer 
of tech- 
niaans 
and en- 
gineers 
encaged 
in local 
work 

_1 

Gradea- 
tioos 
from 
daytime 
educa- 
tional 
institu- 
tions * 

Other 

new 

special 

iStS 


Total including: 

3. Power engineering \ 




~9 



0301 

Electric power stations, networks, and systems 
$. Machine building and instiument 
making 










' j 

psio 

Hoisting transportation machinery and equip- 
ment.. ." 





i 

l 

i 

1 








1 


Form 4. Plan of assignment of specialists graduating from higher educational 
institutions (to councils of national economy, ministries, union-republic 
Councils of Ministers) 


Graduating specialists 

Total 

number of 
specialists 
assigned 

Specialists from higher educational institutions. 

R.S.P.S.R, 
Ministiy of 
Hightr and 
Secondary 
Specialized 
education 

R.S E.S.R. 
Ministry of 
Agriculture 

r.sxsr! 

Mihislry of 
Culture . 

Ukrainian 
SS.R. 
Council of 
Ministers 

Total including: 

(a) Those from educational institution* 
subordinate to (higher education 
authority] office* 



i 

1 


(b) Those from educational institutions of 
other ministries and offices 






listed by specialty 






j 






O 

ERIC 


a 
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To some extent the current Soviet higher education system repre- 
sents a trend toward decentralization in administration, as distinct 
from overall planning and control. The immediate higher education 
authority until 1959 for all higher schools throughout the country 
was the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher Education in Moscow (with the 
exception of the Ukrainian S.S.R. which had its own Ministry of 
Higher Education). 

Since 1959, new higher bodies have been established in each repub- 
lic, having dual subordination to the repitjnic Council of Ministers 
and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education. The current government authority over higher educa- 
tion in each of the 15 Soviet republics is shown below: 


; . Republic higher education authority 

» 

Republic Authority 

Russian S.F.S.R* Ministry of Higher and Secondary Speeial- 

* /ise<l Education.. 

Armenian S.S.R — ’ Committee of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

- cialised Education. 

Arerbaidthan S.8.R Committee of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

cialised Education. 

Belorussian S.S.R Ministry of Higher SecorVdary Specialised, 

^ • and Vocational Education. 

Estonian S.S.R — State Committee of Higher and Secondary 

Specialised Education, 

Georgian S.S.R : State Coihmittee of Higher and Secondary 

Specialised Education. 

Kazakh S.S.R „ Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 

ised Education. 

Kirgis S.S.R. - 1 Ministry of Education/ 

Litvian S.S-R State Committee of Higher and Secondary' 

Specialised Education. 

Lithuanian S.S.R State Committee of Higher and Secondary 

. Specialised Education. 

Moldavian S.S.R Committee of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

cidlised Education. 

Tadzhik S.S.R State Committee pf Higher, Secondary* 

Specialised, and Vocational Technical 
B * Education. 

Turkmen S.S.R State Committee of Higher and Secondary 

Specialised Education. 

Ekrainian S.S.R.... Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 

ised Education. * 

Usbek STLR Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 

ised Education. 

Immediate supervision of Soviet higher schools is not limited to 
the established higher education ministries and committees in each 
republic. In fact, less than half of the higher schools (333) are 
supervised by higher education agencies. The a majority (376) are 


k 
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under the authority of the government and other bodies most con- 
cerned with the fields of specialized training: Nearly all the medical 
institutes are under the republic, ministries of health; most of the 
institutes training specialists in agriculture, under the republic 
ministries of agriculture; transportation and communication insti- 
tutes, under various related government agencies; and higher peda- 
gogical schools,, generally under the republic ministries of education 
rather than ministries of higher education. 

This pattern is in conformity with the constantly reiterated Soviet 
concept that education' must be “linked with life.” It tends to de- 
velop higher schools that are responsive to short-range state economic 
and cultural pressures, and to various shifts in the needs defined bv 
operating economic agencies of the State. 

Besides the designated higher education authority for each re- 
public, there rfre more than a dozen other agencies directly supervising 
Soviet higher education institutions, as follows: 

Table F. — Number of higher educational institution*, by type of institution 
and supervisory authority: U.S.S.R., 1961 


Type of institution 


Tsui. 


Universities 

Industrial and technical institutions: 

Chemico-technology 

Engineering-construction, geodesy and auto- 
mobile-highway. 

Food and fish industry _ 

Geology, mining, petroleum, fuel and metallurgy. 

Hydrometeorology institutes 

Light industry. 

Machine building, ship building, aviation, poly- 
graphic, and film-engineering/ 

PoTytechnical, industrial, and factory-technical. . 

Power, electrotechnical, radiotechnical and 
physico-technical. 

Transportation and communication 


Other higher institutions: 
Agriculture and forestry 


Economics 


Fine arts. 


law 

Medicine. 


Pedagogy, library 
literature. 


Physicaf culture 


historical-archives and 


No. of 
H.E.I. 


m 

~ 39 ~ 

10 

26 

12 

23 

2 

8 

29 

44 


8 

29 


106 

25 

47 

4 

80 

201 


16 


Supervisory authority I No of 

I H.E.I. 


Republic higher education authority 


- I 


m 


i 39 


Republic higher education authority io 

Republic higher education authority • . 26 

Republic tiigher education authority I 12 

Republic higher education authority 23 

RepublitfhighePeducation authority 2 

Republic higher education authority . . ! g 

Republic higher education authority ! 28 

RSFSR Ministry of Culture . . j l 

Republic higher education authority ! 43 

Council of national economy (sovnarkhoz) of ; 1 

economic administrative region. 

Republic higher education authority 8 

U.S.S.R. Ministry of Railways ! 12 

U.S.S.R. Ministry of Communications « ! 7 

U S S R. Ministry of Maritime Fleet 4 

RSFSR Ministry of River Fleet 3 

Main Administration of Civil Air Fleet, Attached . 2 

to U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 

Republic higher education authority | 1 

Republic Ministry of Agriculture ! 80 

Republic higher education authority [ 26 

Republic hither education authority 17 

Republic Ministry of Trade I 4 

U.S.S.R. Central Union of Consumers' Cooperatives ; 4 

Republic higher education authority j 25 

Republic Ministry of Culture ] 22 

Republic higher education authority 4 

Republic higher education authority ! 2 

Republic Ministry of Health 78 

Republic Ministry of Education ! 140 

Republic higher education authority . I 56 

Republic Ministry pf Culture 4 

U.S.S.R. Union of Soviet Writers . 1 

Republic union of sports societies and organize- 12 
tions. 

Republic higher education authority 3 

U.S.S.R. union of sports societies and organize- 1 
tions. 



■ 
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As indicated in the titled of the central ministry (U.S.S.R. Ministrj* 
of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education) and of the republic 
ministries and committees for both higher education and secondary 
specialized education, the higher schools, 'for purpo&es of the Soviet 
^economy, are connected in planning and control to tpe 3,328 7 second- 
ary specialized schools, which primarily produce middle-level tech- 
nicians. The apparent rationale for this linkage is that both types 
of schools produce the pool of Soviet specialist manpower, for which 
coordinated planning and overall administration is neccessary. 

Direct supervision of the secondary specialized schools links them 
even more closely to the Soviet economy than the higher schools. 
Only 3 of the 87 secondary specialized schools in Moscow are super- 
vised by the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education. 

Supervision of the great majority (84) of these schools is about 
equally divided between the city’s Council of National Economy, 
medical organizations, industrial and cultural ministrjes, and the 
Moscow City Executive Committee (the local government agency). 
The ministries and committees of higher and secondary specialized 
education appear to have a more immediate role in operating second; 
ary. specialized schools in the non-Russian republics, although the 
government economic-agency tie-in is also substantial in those areas. 

The types of secondary specialized schools in Moscow and their 
sujrervision are as follows: 

TableC^^Number of secondary specialised edocational institutions (tekhnh- 
kiims, schools), by type of school and supervisory authority: Moscow, 1961 



i 


Types of schools 

Number 

of 

schools# 

Industry, topography, construction 

40 

Transportation and communication 

5 

s 

Economics and medicine 

26 

/ • 

Pedagogy 

3 

Cultuie and arts 

13 

1 

ratal Z.. 


ty 




Number 


i 



Supervisory authority 



Moscow City Sovnarkhoz 

Moscow City Executive Committee. 

RSFSR Ministry of Hi|her end Specialized Secondary 
Education. 

RSFSR Ministry of Grain Products 

RSFSR Ministry of Trade 

US S.R/Ministry of Geology and Fuel 

State Committee for Local Industry and Industrial 
Arts, RSFSR Council of Ministers. 

U.S6.R. Ministry of Railways 

RSFSR Ministry of River Fleet 

RSFSR Ministry of Automobile Transport and Highways. 

U3.S.R. Ministry of Communications 

RSFSR Ministry of Health 

Moscow City Executive Committee 

RSFSR Central Statistical Administration 

RSFSR Ministry of Trade 

RSFSR Ministry of Culture 

US 3.R. Academy of Medical Sciences 

Central Clinical Hospital -- 

Moscow City Executive Committee , 

RSFSR Ministry of Culture : 

US3.R. Bolshoi Theater 

State Committee for Local Industry and Industrial 
Arts, RSFSR Council of Minivers. 

Moscow City Executive Committee 

Total... .% 


22 

11 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
7 
1 
1 

4 


«? 


'N 


1 The number of secondary specialized schools in the U.8.8.R. given by official Soviet sources for the 
IW-6I school year, when total student enrollment In the schools was 2,000,000. Statistics for the 1W1-A2 
school year are 3,410 secondary specialized school?, with enrollment of 2,370,000. 

ft 
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* * • 

Production of Specialists 

The broad purpose of Soviet higher education is to provide special- 
ists, well indoctrinated in. Communist tenets, to meet the objectives 
defined by the State’s leaders in the economic, scientific, social, and 
cultural fields.; 

The yast majority of higher education students pursue, narrowly 
specialized curricula which provide the theoretical base for their 
fields of specialization, but ^broadened” only by the required courses 
in Communist ideology and a foreign language. t 

Soviet higher education has no equivalent to liberal arts education.* 
Even the 40 Soviet, universities, which enroll only about 10 to 15 » 
percent of the total student body in higher schools, are concerned with 
the production of specialists, trained intensively in a single field of the 
natural sciences, social sciences, or humanities. 

About 85 to 90 percent of the Soviet higher school students arc not 
in the universities, but in the 609 specialized institutes which produce- 
skilled engineering and other professionals in narrow aspects of 
industry, agriculture, and economics, and in medicine, pedagogy and 
other fields. 

In general, the universities provide the theorists and scholars. - 
while the institutes provide the professionals in applied fields for the 
Soviet economy and society. • 

Student admission quotas in higher education are mad<*, students 
are enrolled, and graduates are assigned work according to numerical 
specialty classification, as shown in the' latest 'Soviet- numerical 
listing, published in 10bl. 8 

Official classification of higher education specialties 

Clarification . 

number of 

tptaaUy TitU$ 

Specially Group 1. Oology and Exploration for Mineral Resource.* 

(9 specialties)-; 

1 0101 Geology and exploration for mineral resources. 

01 92 Geological surveying and prospecting for mineral resources (sjh*- 

cialty offered in universities). 

Geology and exploration for petroleum and gas deposits. 
Exploration and training for exploitation of peat deposits. 
Geophysical methods for prospecting and exploration for 
mineral resources. 

Geochemistry (specialty offered in universities). 

Hydrogeology and engineering geology. 

Technics for exploration of mineral deposits. 

Geology. 

• Source: L, A. Komarov, op. cit., p. 82-90, The table Is entitled "Compendium of Specialties for Plan- 
nine, Training, an<l Distribution of Specialists with Higher Education." The volume also includes classifl- 
catlon and listing of specialists in secondary specialized education. 


0103 

0104 

0105 

0106 

0107 

0108 
0109 
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Clarification 
tiumher of . 
tptaaO) 


TUla 


0201 

0202 

0203 

0204 

0205 

0206 

0207 

0208 


0301 

0302 

0303 

0304 

0305 

0307 

0308 
03011 
0310 

0101 

1)402 

0403 

0404 

0405 

0406 

0407 

o ibs 


o;>oi 

mv> 

0503 

0504 

0505 



Specialty Group 8. Exploitation of Mineral Resources (8 specialties : 
Mine surveying. \ 

Exploitation of mineral resources. 

* Exploitation of peat deposits. 

* Enrichment of mineral resources. 

Exploitation of petroleirtn and gas deposits. 

Construction of mining enterprises. 

Planning and exploitation of gas and petroleum pipelines, gas 
storage tanks, and petroleum bases. 

Equipping of gas and petroleum pipelines, gas storage tanks, 
and petroleum bases. 

Specialty Group 3. Power (9 specialties): 

Electric power stations and systems. 

Electric power networks.’ 

Electrification of industrial enterprises and installations. 

Mining electromechanics. 

Thermal power installations of electric power stations. 
Hydropower installations. / 

Industrial thermaL power. 

Thermal physics. f 

Planning and exploitation of atomic energy installations. 
Specialty Group Metallurgy (8 specialties): 

Metallurgy of ferrous metals. f 
Metallurgy of nonferrous metals. ■ 

Metallurgical furnaces. 

Casting of ferrous and nonferrous metals. 

Physico-chemical research of metallurgical processes. 

Physics of metals. * 

Metallography, equipment and technology of thermal proc- # 
essing of metals. 

Pressure processing of metals. 

Specialty Group 6, Machine Building and Instrument Making 
(38 specialties) : 

Technology of machine building, metal-cutting tool& and 
instruments. • * 

Machinery and technology of foundry production. 

Machinery and technology of pressure processing of metals. 
Equipment and technology of welding processes; 

Mechanical equipment of ferrous and nonferrous metallurgical 
plants. * 

Mining machinery. ^ 

Peat mining machinery. 

Machinery and equipment of petroleum and gas technology. 
Agricultural machinery. 

Hoisting and transportation machinery and equipment. 
Construction and road machinery and equipment. 

Railroad car construction and economy. 

Automobiles and traetors. * ■* 

Shipbuilding and ship repair. 

Poly graphic machinery repait. 

Machinery and apparatus of chemical production. 
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Tula 


0510 
' 0520 
. 0521 

0522 

0523 

0524 

0525 
0520 
0527 
05*8 
0520 

0530 

0531 

0532 

0533 
0535 
0537 
0553 

0556 

0557 

v 

' A 

0601 

0602 

0603 

0604 

0605 

0606 

0607 

0608 
. 0609 

0610 

0611 

0612 

0613 

0614 

0615 
0617 
0619 
0621 

0623 

0625 

0626 
0627 


Machinery and apparatus of food production. 

Machinery and apparatus of light and textile industries pro- 
duction. 

' Machinery and mechanisms of timber industry and forestry 
Hbiler construction. 

Jurbine construction. 

Machinery and equipment of, communications enterprises. 
Internal .combustion engines. 

Ship machinery and mechanisms. 

Ship power installations. . 
locomotive construction. 

Dynamics and durability of machinery. 

- Hydraulic turbines and other hydraulic machinery. 
Refrigeration and compressor machinery and installations. 
Optical instruments. 

Instruments of precision mechanics. 

Mechanical equipment of aircraft . 

Cinematographic equipment. 

Aircraft construction. ' • 

Aircraft propulsion. \ 

Hydroaerodynapjics. 

* Optics and spectroscopy. • » 

Optico-physical instruments. ' » 

Specialty Group 6. Electrical Machine Building ami Electrical In- 
strument Making (22 specialties): 

Electrical machinery and apparatus. * ' 

Electrical transport. 

Elect rcrinsulat ion and cable technics.' 

Dielectrics and semiconductors. 

Electrovacuum machinery. 

Automatics and telemechanics. 

Automation of production processes. 

Mathematics and computing instruments and devices 
Gyroscopic instruments and devices. 

Eh'ctroacoustics and ultrusonic technics. ' 

Electronic instruments. 

, Industrial electronics. 

Electrothermal installations. 

Lighting engineering and principles. 

Sound engineering. 

Aircraft instrument manufacturing. 

Electrical equipment of ghips. 

Technical exploitation of aircraft instruments and electrical 
equipment. , 

Electromechanical communications equipment. n i 

Instruments and installations of radiometering and telemetering 
devices' 

Electromeasuring technique: ' 

Electronic medicine equipment. 

Specialty Group 7. Radio Engineering and Communications (6 
specialties): 


1 


J 
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Radio engineering. 

Telegraph and telephone communications. 

Radio communications and broadcasting. 

Radio physics and electronics. 

Design and technology of radio equipment manufacturing. 

, Technical exploitation of aircraft radio equipment. * 

Specialty Group 8. Chemical Technology (18 specialties): 
.Technology of i>etroleum and gas. 

Chemical technology of. fuel. 

.Technology of inorganic compounds. 

Technology of rare and diffused elements. 

Technology of electrochemical production. 

Technology of silicates. 

Technology of basic and organic synthesis and synthetic rubber. 
Technology of dyes^ind intermediate products. ? 

Technology of medical and aromatic compounds. 

Technology of plastics. 

Technology of varnishes, pafnts, and nonmetallic coatings. • 
Technology of rubber. 4 

Technology of cinematographic-photographic materials. 
Technology of electrovacuum materials. 

Chemical kinetics and combustion. 

Technology of separation and use of isotopes. 

Chemical technology. 

Solar chemistry. 

Specialty Group 9. Timber Engineering and Technology of" Wood 
Processing Cellulose, and Pafier (4 specialties) : 

Timber engineering. • > 

Mechanical technology of wood processing. 

Chemical technology of wood, processing. 

> .Technology of cellulose-paper production. 

Specialty Group 10. Technology of Food Products (15 specialties) : 

Storage and technology of grain processing. 

Technology of bread baking, mdu:aroni, and products. 
Technology of sugar products. ) 

Technology of fermentation processes. 

Technology of wine making. 

Technology of vegetable fats. 

( Technology of canning. ' 

Technology of subtropical cultivation. 

Technology of meat and dairy products. 

. Technology of fish products. ■ . 

Technology and organization of public' catering. 

.Industrial fisheries."' 

Ichthyology and fish breeding. 

Technology of food products. * 

Technology of vitamin production. 

, Specialty Group 1 1. Technology of Consumer (loods (10 specialties) : 

1101 l*rimary processing of fiber materials. ' > 

1102 Mechanical technology of fiber materials. • 

1 1 0.1 Chemical technology of fiber materials.* 


' 11801 
0802 

0803 

0804 

0805 
0800 
0807 

: 0808 
0800 
081(1. 
0811 
0812 
>13, 
0810 
‘ 0822 

0823 

0824 
11825 

/ 

\ 

0901 ^ 

0902 

0903 

0904 

100 i 
1002 
1003 
!0d4 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 
1069 
1010 
1011 
1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 


688*781 O - 63 - 7* 


■ | 
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1104 

1105 

1106 
1107 
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1 100 
1110 

1201 

1202 

1203 

ij»4 

1206 

1207 

1208 
1200 

' 1210 
1211 
1212 

1213 

1214 
12 Ni 
1216 
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Technology of synthetic fibers. 

Technology of garment manufacturing. 

Technology of leather and fur. 

Technology of synthetic leather. 

Technology of leather goods. 

Technology of printing and publishing ‘ 

Technology of garment and footwear manufacturing 
Specialty Croup ft. Construction (15 specialties): * 

Architecture. 

Industrial and civil construction. 

Hvdrotechnical construction of river installations and hvdro 
electric power stations. 

Hvdrotechnical construction of maritime waterways and port* 
l roan construction and municipal services. 

Production of concrete and reinforced concrete units and 
structures for prefabricated construction. 

Heat and gas supply and ventilation # 

Water supply and sewage systems. ^ 

Railroad construction. 

Automobile roads. 

Bridges and tunnels. 

Airport construction. 

Hvdrotechnical and hvdromelipration (irrigation) construction 
Sanitation engineering. ^ 




1304 

1302 

1303 

1304 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1501 

1502 

1503 

1504 

1505 
1.506 

1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

1512 

1601 


Construction of. roads, bridges, and airports.* 

Specialty Group 13. Geodesy and Cartography (4 specialties): 
engineering geodesy. 

Astro-geodesy. 

Aerial photography geodesy. 

Cartography, 

Specialty Group 14 . Hydrology and Meteorology (5 specialties) : 
Hydrology of dry land. 

Oceanography. 

Hydrography. . 

Meteorology. 

Agricultural meteorology. 

Specialty Group 16. Agriculture and Forestry (12 specialties): 
Sod science and agro-chemistry. 

Agronomy. 

Fruit and vegetable growing and viniculture. 

Plant protection. 

Sericulture. 

Zootechnics. ') 

Veterinary science. 

Land conservation. 

Mechanization of agricultural production processes, 
hlectrification of agricultural production process**. 
Hydromelioration. 

Forestry. 

Specialty Group 16. Transportation (exploitation) (10 specialties 
Locomotives and locomotive transport. 
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number of 
tfxudtf 

1602 

nm . 

1604 

1605 

1606 
1607 

, lofts 

160** 

161 0 # 


- TKU$ 

Kloctrification of railroad transport. * 
Automatics, telemechanics, and communications 
transport. 

Kxploitation of railroads. 

Municipal electrical transport. 

Maritime navigation. 

Navigation on internal waterways. 

Kxploitation of water transport. 

Kxploitation of automotive transport. 

Kxploitation of airplanes ami engines. 


Spraaltir(*roup !?. Keonornics (35 specialties) : 
1701 ' Planning of national economv. 


in 




railroad 


1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 
1 70S 
1700 

1710 

1711 

1712 
17 UK 

1714 

1715 

1716 


Kconomics of industry. 

Kconomics and planning of material-technical supply. 
Kconomics of labor. 

Kcbnomics and organisation of mining industry. 

Kconomics and organization of petroleum and gas industrio 
Kconomics and organization of power engineering. 

Kconomics Mid organization of metallurgical industry. 
Kconomics and organization of machine building industry. 
Kconomics and organization of shipbuilding industry 
Kconomics and organization of chemical industry 
Kconomics and organization of polygraphic imlustrv. 
Kconomics of cinematography . 

Kconomics and organization of consumer goods industrv. 
Kconomics and organization of agriculture. 

Kconomics of agriculture ((economist programs requiring 4 
years of study). 


I71S 

17111 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 
172S 
1721) 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736 
1738 

1801 

1802 


Kconomics and organization of food products industry. 
Kconomics and organization of forestry and timber industry. 
Kconomics and organization of wood processing ami cellulose- 
paper industry. 

Kconomics and organization of construction. 

Kconomics and organization of municipal services. 

Kconomics and organization of railroad transport. 

Kconomics amt organization of water transport. 

Kconomics and organization of automobile transport. 
Kconomics and organization of air transport. 

Kconomics of national economy. > 

Kconomics and organization of communications. 

Kconomics of trade. 

International economic relations. 

Merchandising of industrial goods. 

Merchandising of food products. 

* Finance and credit. 

Statistics. 

Accounting. 

Mechanization of accounting and computing. 

Specialty Group 18 . Law’ (2 specialties) : 

Jurisprudence. 

International relations. 
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number of 
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1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


f 


2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 
2006° 
2007 
‘2008 
2009 
‘2010 
'2011 
‘2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 
2021 
2022 

2023 

2024 

2027 

2028 

2029 

2030 


2101 

2102 

2103 

2104 
v 2105 

2106 

2107 

2108 

2109 

2110 
2111 


Tula 

Specialty Group 19. Public Health, and Physical Culture (6 six*, 
cialties) : 

Medicine. 

Pediatrics. 

Sanitation. , 

Stomatology. 

Pharmacy. 

Physical culture and sports. 

Specialty Group to. Specialties in Universities (excluding upecialti.- 
given in other groups) (28 specialties) : 

Russian language and literature. 

Native language and literature of peoples of U.S.S.H. 

Slavic languages and literature. 

Romano-Cermanic languages and literature. 

Kastern languages and literature. 

Classical philology. 

Area studies on foreign countries of the last. . 

History. 

Historicd-archival science. „ 

Political economy. 

Philosophy. 

Psychology. 

Mathematics. 
t Mechanics. 

Astronomy. - 
Physics. 

Geophysics. 

Chemistry. 

Biology. ' 

Botany. ' 

Zoology. t 

Plant physiology. 

Human and animal physiology. 

Anthropology. 

Journalism. 

Literary work. 

History of the arts. 

Geography. 

Specially Group it. Specialties in Pedagogical and Library Insti 
tutes (21 specialties): 

Russian language and literature. 

Native language and literature. 

Foreign languages. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. * 

Natural science and chemistry. 

Geography. 

History. ■ j . 

Drafting and drawing. 

Pedagogy and psychology. 

Defectology. 
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Clarified hn 
number 0 / 
tpectaUi 

2112 

2113 

2114 ( 

2115 ' 

2116 

2117 

2118 

2119 

2120 
V 2121 

220 1 
2202 

2203 

2204 

2205 
2*206 

2207 

2208 
/ 2209 

2210 

2211 

2212 

2213 

2214 
22 J 5 
2216 
22,17 
2218 

2219 

2220 
2221 
*222 

2223 

2224 
2226 

2227 

2228 
- 2229 


At 2-year teachers' institutes. 


Cultural-educational wofk. 

Library science and bibliography. 

Physical education. 

Native language and literature.' 

Physics and mathematics. 

History. 

. Natural science and geography./ 

Music and singing. 

General technical disciplines and labor. 

‘Pedagogy and methods of national education. 

Specially. Group 22. Arts (28 specialties^; 

Piano (organ). 

Orchestral instruments. 

Folk instruments. 

Singing. 

Opera-aymphonie conducting. 

Choral conducting. 

ComfKxsition. 

^ Musicology. % 

Dramatic theater and cinema acting. 

Musical comedy acting. 

Drama production. 

Musical theater production. 

Ballet production. 

Cinema production. ^ % 

Cinema operation. 

"Theatrical techniques and stage-setting. 

Theater science. 

Cinema science. 

Painting. 

Graphics. 

Sculpture. 

Artistic metaf working. 

Artistic wood working. 

Artistic glass and plastics working. 

Artfttic ceramics. 

Artistic fashioning of fabrics and fabric products. 

History and theory of graphic art. 

Interior decoration of buildings and production of decoration 
materials. & 


J 


In nil, there are 303 Soviet higher education specialties, of which 
21J, or 71 percent, are in industrial (including construction, transport, 
and communications)/ agricultural, and economic fields. I>ess than 
10 percent are classed as university specialties, but this figure appar- 
ently is somewhat higher than indicated because of the reporting 
methods used. 

This weighting of the higher education system toward producing 
specialists to serve specifically the requirements of the economy^ is 
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reflected in other statistical series. Of the 739 Soviet higher educa- 
tional institutions, 349, or 47 percent, are specialized institutes fpr 
industry, agriculture, and economics. Student enrollments in these 
fields number 1,387,300 (1960-61 school year), or 57 percent of (he 
total higher education enrollment. 

Thenumber of students training in engineering specialties (1 ,080,535 
in 1960—61) is .49 percent of the* total number of students enrolled in 
Soviet higher schools. In 1960, engineering graduates numbered ! 
120,132 or 35*percent of the total of 342,050 graduates, and engineers \ 
already comprised 3.51 percent of the total number of specialists 
working in the Soviet economy. 

The current Soviet 7-year plan, “Control Figures for the Develop- 
ment of the National Economy,” confirmed at the 21st Communist 
Party Congress, calls for almost doubling (1.9 times) the number of 
engineering graduates during the 1959-65 period, as compared with 
the preceding 7-year period, and the graduation of 1.5 times more 
agriculture specialists. Higher education graduations, as the plan 
provides, will increase 1 .4 times, producing 2,300,000 8 specialists us ! 
compared with 1,700,000, 1,952-58, The profile of the Soviet higher 
education, therefore, will continue to be that of a system weighted 
toward training specialists for industry and agriculture. 

The greatest increase of engineers up through 1965, according to 
the 7-year plan control figures, will be in chemical technology, auto- 
mation, computing techniques, radio electronics, and other new j 
technological fields. 10 j 

Part-Time Higher Education 

Slightly more than half of the Soviet students in higher education 
are studying in part-time programs, or, to use Soviet phraseology, 
“studying without interruption from (of) production.” In the 1960- 
61 school year, 1,240,000 of the 2,395,500 higher education students 
were in evening (shift) divisions of higher schools or studying by cor- 
respondence-extension, (The system of study described here as j 
correspondence^extension” is called literally “by correspondence,” 
zaochno in Soviet sources and translations.) The remaining students 
in higher education (1,155,000) were in full daytime programs at 
regular higher educational institutions, or “studying with interruption 
from (of] production.’.’ In the 1961-62 school year, the number of 
part-time students had risen to 1,436,000.“ 


' n “ mber °f higher education graduations for the first 3 yean of the 7-year plan Is 1.005.100 The 

official Soviet figures are 338,000 graduations In 1050, 343,100 In 1000, and 325,000 in 1001. 

** J * TUtroi * e, **° l * (Documents and Materials for Reorganization of the Schools), 
published by B.8.F.8.R. Ministry of Education, Moscow, 1000, p. 138. 

*' Public Education in the Soviet Union, op. tU. 
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Over 40 percent of Soviet higher students are in correspondence* 
extension programs, which have been the major source of increased 
enrollments in Soviet higher education for the past decade. Regular 
daytime enrollments have remained almost stationary since the 1955- 
56 school year. Soviet plans are to accelerate part-time education as 
the principal means of higher education. 

The “Programme of the Communist 'Party of the Soviet Union, 
Adopted by the 22d Congress of the C.P.S.U. October 31, 1961,” 
published in Moscow in 1961 by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, states (quoting the complete section of the program entitled 
“Higher and Secondary Special Education”): 

In step with scientific and technical progress, higher and secondary special 
education, which must train highly skilled specialists with a broad theoretical 
and political background, will be expanded. 

Shorter working hours and a considerable improvement in the standard of 
living of the entire population will provide everyone with an opportunity to 
receive a higher or secondary special education if he so desires. The number ' 
of higher and secondary specialized schools, evening and correspondence 
schools in particular, as well as higher schools at factories, agricultural insti- 
tutes (on large state farms), studios, conservatories, etc., must be increased 
in all areas of the country with the support of factories and trade unions and 
other social organizations. Th'e plan is to considerably increase every year 
the number of students at tugher and secondary specialized schools; special 
education will be afforded to tens of millions of people. 

At the 22d Party Congress, Premier Khrushchev stated that by 
I9K0 it was proposed to raise the number of students in higheit-sehools 
to 8 million, increasing enrollments more than 3 times; evening and,, 
correspondence education would be particularly widespread. 

Correspondence Institutes 

Correspondence-extension training is given through special corre-. 
spondence institutes, which are officially accredited higher educational 
institutions, and by correspondence-extension divisions of regular 
higher educational institutions. 

Twelve of the 17 Soviet correspondence institutes are in Moscow, 
with branches distributed throughout the Russian S.F.S.R. Eleven 
of the institutes are subordinate to republic higher education authori- 
ties, the others to government ministries concerned with related 
specialties. Fourteen of the 17 institutes are in the industrial, agri- 
cultural, and Economic fields, and the remaining 3 are devoted to 
pedagogy and law. 



A laboratory dots in Northwest Correspondence Polytcchnica! Institute, 

Leningrad. 


Institutes, locstion, end responsible euthorities 


Institute 


All-Union Correspondence Poly- 
technical Institute. 

Northwestern Correspondence 
Polytechnical Institute. 

I krainian Correspondence Poly- 
technical Institute. 

All- 1 nion Correspondence 
Power Institute. 

All- Union Correspondence Ma- 
chine-Building Institute. 

All- 1 nion Correspondence Food 
Industry Institute. 

All-Union Correspondence In- 
stitute for Textile and Light 
Industry. 

All-Union Correspondence In- 
stitute for Engineering-Con- 
struction. 


City 

Supervision 

Moscow 

RSFSIi Ministry of Higher ami 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

Leningrad 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 

/ 

cation. < 

Kharkov. . 

l krainian SSR Ministry of 
Higher and Secondary Spe- 
cialized Education. 

Moscow. . . 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

Moscow. . 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 


Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

Moscow. . 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 


cation. 

Moscow 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 

* 

cation. 

Moscow 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 
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All-Union Correspondence In- 
stitute for Railroad Trans- 
port Engineers. 

All-Union Correspondence In- 
stitute For Electrotechnical 
Communications. 

All-Union Agricultural Insti- 
tute for Correspondence Edu- 
cation. 

All-Union Correspondence In- 
stitute for Timber Engi- 
neering. • 

All-Union Correspondence In- 
stitute for Finance and Eco- 
nomics. 

Correspondence Institute for 
Soviet Trade. 

All-Union Juridical Corre- 
spondence Institute. 

Armenian Correspondence Ped- 
agogical Institute. 


Moscow Correspondence Ped- 
agogical Institute. 

% 


Moscow. . . 
Moscow. . 


Balashikha 

(Moscow 

Oblast). 

Leningrad.. 


Moscow. 


Moscow. 

Moscow. 

« 

Erevan.. 


Moscow. 


Supervision 


U.S.S.R. Ministry of Railways. 


U.S.S.R. Ministry of Com- 
munications. 

1 

RSFSR Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

RSFSR Ministry of Trade. 

RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

Committee for Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation. 

Armenian SSR Council of 
Ministers. 

RSFSR Ministry* of Educa- 
tion. • \ 


Distribution of student enrollments in correspondence-extension 
education by field is shown in admission and graduation data , 12 
whiclv also suggest a substantial dryout rate: 

Table H.— Number of correspondence students admitted and graduated front 
higher educational institutions, by field: U.S.S.R., 1950 and 1955 


Branch group of higher education institutions 


Tttal 


Agriculture 

Art and cinematography 

Economics and law 

Education 

Health, physical culture, and sports 

Industry and construction 

transportation and communication 


Number of correspond- 
ence students admitted 

Number of correspond- 
' ence students graduated 

1950 

1955 

1950 

1955 

niett ? 

m,«i9 

. 29(623 

(2,614 

4,693 

274 

12.755 

76,526 

1.462 

13,854 

2.052 

18,387 

492 

16.921 

84,551 

1,985 

44.019 

9,463 

303 

8 

3,825 

24,488 

124 

1,103 

172 

1.086 
129 
6.534 
50, 146 
539 
3.251 
365 


f • Y- 01 hutlufnstivHl, KaitUit rfukefo obtat omnia r SSSR (Development of Higher Education In 
the 18SR), Moscow, I #61. p. 146, 148. 
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Those enrolled in correspondence-extension! and evening courses 
are granted leave' from work, with pay, foil consultation on their 
specialties, preparation for state examinations, and diploma work 
The relevant regulations of the Council of Ministers, effective since 
the 1959-60 school year, for students in correspondence and evening 

higher educational institutions (H.E.I.’s) Are: 13 , 

1. For first- and second-year students, 20 calendar days’ leave in evening 
H.E.I. s (faculties, divisions), and 30 calendar days’.leave in correspondence 
H.E.I.'s. 

2. For third and later years, 30 calendar days' leave in evening H.E.I.’s 

and 40 in correspondence H.E.I.*8~ 

3. 30 calendar days' leave for preparation for State examination. 

4. 4 months leave for preparation and defense of diploma project. 

„ For 10 months’ prior to beginning of completion of diploma project, one 
free work day a week at half pay. , 

Correspondence-extension and evening students may receive an 
additional month’s leave without pay in their senior year for orienta-' 
tion in production work related to their chosen specialty, and for 
preparation of materials for their diploma project. 

The trend in Soviet higher education is toward a gradual merger of 
part-time and full-time education with related on-the-job training. 
The current educational reform “connecting school with life” has 
affected higher education by incorporating substantial on-the-job 
training into the regular school programs, thereby lengthening the 
period of studies. 


Plant-Higher Schools for Technical Education 

The line between full-time and part-time education is being ob- 
scured further by the development of a new type of Soviet higher 
school, called the plant-higher technical educational institution 
( Zavod VTUZ). These higher technical schools, the first of which 
were established in 1960, are located within and are a part of major 
Soviet industrial plants. Although not designated as, part-time 
institutions, they are organized “on the basis of evening divisions” 
of regular higher schools. 14 The courses of study, combining regular 
studies with factory work and specialized training, extend from 6 
months to a year beyond those of regular higher schools. 

The plant-higher schools for technical education are equipped from 
factory facilities and maintained by the factory; and “the plant itselj , 
ms shop, and all its production processes will he the capital base Jor 
juU-fiedged training and educational and scientific and technical u)ork” li 

»AW.,p. 183. 

H /aoftft, January 29, I960. 

,° f T IUld 8pecUMwd Eduction, V. P. Elyutta, In interview by *Pra*U. 

corespondent, Prm9da t June 23, 1960. 
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Specialists in the plants form at least part of the teaching staff, and 
professors and instructors perform research in line with each plant’s 
industrial, production plan. 

As of 1961, there were five plant-higher technical educational insti- 
tutions, functioning in the ^Moscow Automobile Plant Named for 
I. A. Likhachev; the Leningrad Metallurgical Plant Named for 
I. V. Stalin; the Rostov Plant for .Agricultural Machine Building; 
the Penza Plant; and in the Dneprodzerzhinsk Metallurgical Plant. 

The first four institutions are administered by the RSFSR Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education. The Dneprodzer- 
zhinsk Zavod-VTUZ is administered by the Ukrainian higher educa- 
tion authority, an^l is the only one identified as having several faculties 
(major administrative subdivisions), for metallurgy, technology, and 
general technical correspondence training. 

Status of Part-Time Education 

In surveying Soviet professional education literature and the 
Son jet press, it is evident that part-time education, and particularly 
correspondence-extension training, is of a caliber below that of regular 
daytime higher education. Soviet educators and tl>4 Communist 
Party press ia express concern over the lack of textbooks and methods 
literature for correspondence students, the concentration of corre- 
spondence and evening higher schools Tn Moscow (a particular diffi- 
culty for correspondence students), the lack of material and technical . 
facilities (laboratories, libraries) and equipment/for correspondence 
and evening students. Xlso of concern are the /Substantial dropout of 
students each year, the weakness of graduating students in the 
theory of their specialties, and the fact that experienced teachers 
avoid correspondence work. One Soviet publication states that in 
the libraries of educational institutions, correspondence students 
receive books only after the students in the full-time deWments 
have been provided" with them. 'jET • - 

These and other problems of the evening and correspondence 
school system are enumerated in Soviet sources, but with a view 
toward improvement of existing conditions. It is probable thut in- 
novations such as the plant-higher educational institutions are an 
attempt to overcome defects in this increasingly dominant form of 
Soviet higher education. 


^ u ° wrou ® cantions are available. The Soviet sources used here are: Prarda. September J9, 19 flP 
(lead editorial); KommunM fitonW, May I960; VcklUUkala gazda ' May 20, 1061 and July 14 . 1961 ; Vtrtnik 
tguhet ikktlg, May 1961 and June 1962. 
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Analysis of Soviet Statistics 

The 20 tables of statistics which follow have been selected and trans- 

ttcc £° m Vy8ahee obrazo ^iie v SSSR (Higher Education in the I 
U.b.S.R.), a statistical compilation prepared and published in 1961 
by the Central Statistical Administration, attached tb'the U.S.S.R 
Council of Ministers, Moscow. Statistics are for the beginning of the 
school year, unless otherwise indicated. 

Additional statistics, for the 1961-62 school year, have been added 
to a number of .the tables. The source for these statistics is the 1962 
publication of the Central Statistical Administration, Narodnot 
khoziaistvo SSSR v 1961 godu (National Economy of the U.S.S.R i n i 
1061). | 

In general, Soviet statistics are considered reasonably accurate 
within limits of the reporting system and with the reservations cited 
below (a-d). While it is useful to report Soviet statistics as an indi- ! 
eation of the order of magnitude and emphases of the higher education 
system, direct comparison of Soviet statistics with those of other countries 
can lead to serious error. Various responsible Western sources refer to 
typical problems in the use of Soviet statistics: 1 


C. 


a. Details concerning tabulation procedures and internal organisation of 
materials are sparse or lacking. 

b. Significant gaps appear in many statistical aeries, presumably because of the 
State Secrets Act. Enrollments in higher^mmuniat Party schools and 
military schools are not listed. The breakdown of enrollments and gradua- 
tions in science fields is not reported, the generalised category, “specialties 
in universities, * obscuring these data. On occasion, for categories reported 

m annual series, years and categories are selected which demonstrate the 
moot substantial increases. 

Data are reported without definitions, or with unreported changing defini- 
tions, or are given only in percentages. Data on occasion are misinterpreted 
by non-Soviet analysts; totals of the “enlightenment" category, which in- 
c tides noneducational as well as educational subcategories, have' been 
misread as education totals. 

d. There are aggregations of distinct categories which tend to conceal unfavor* 

RtutiativTi 8 0r * t ° * xa ** er * te aucceases. For example, the current Soviet 
statistica! practice is to compare the total of 8oviet enrollments in all forms 

of P»rt-time, and coirespondence) with the total 

itT?! fuU ' t,me aQd Part-time enrollments, minus students 
enrolled in the first 2 years of U.8. higher education. 


msr es, U.B, Oof emmeat Pr«n« n(t Offlo.^ bta(rto0t D.c^Z,. 


% 
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APPENDIX A 

Soviet Higher Educational Statistic* 

Table 22.- lumber of *pecUlUt* with higher education working in tha 
national economy, by specialty: U.S.S.R., selected years, 1928-60 


TfM 


Engmaers 

Agronomics, rootec4nictans* vet- 
erinarians, and forestars 

Economists, economist- statisticians. 

Commodities experts. 

lawyers 

Actors (tiduding dentists) 

Teachers, and university graduate 
librarians and cultural-educa- 
tional workers 




Thousands of specialists 



1 

1928 

Jan. 1, 
1911 

Jan. 1, 
1946 

July 1. 
1«0 

W 

July 1. 

Dec. 1. 
1957 

Dec. 1. 
1959 

Dec. 1, 
196Q. 

(Figures in parentheses are percent of total) 

2U.I 

(iee) 

ees.e 

(lie) 

m.1 

dee) 

1* 442*8 

(tee) 

twi 

(its) 

A1M.0 

(ttt) 

S.SM.S 

(1M) 

3*234, 7 

dee) 

3.141*2 

(388) 

o «7~iT 
<» .2) 

289.9 

, (31.9) 

277.5 

(30.9) 

392 4 
(27.2) 

530 2 
(26.4) 

585 9 
(26.8) 

816. 1 
(29. 1) 

986.6 

(30.5) 

1.115.5 

(31.5) 

28.0 
(12. 0) 

1 13.0 
| ) 

69.6 
■ (7.7) 
57 0 
(6.2) 

59.4 

&V 

(5.4) 

109 5 
(7.6) 
72.8 
(5.1) 

134. 5 
(6 7) 
96.0 
(4.8) 

158 7 
(7. 3) 
105.2 
(4.8) 

‘ 193. J 
(6. 9) 
145 2 
(5.2) 

222 4 
(6.9) 
177.6 
(5.5) 

241.8 
(6.8) 
197. 7 
(5.6) 

9 13.0 
(5.6) 
83 2 
<27 0) 

2.3 
(. 3) 
20.9 

« 

(15.6) 

1.8 
(2) 
15.6 
(17) 
126 2 
(14. 1) 

4 7 

(-3) 
25 1 
(17) 
232.4 
(16.1) 

7.8 
(-4) 
40 7 
(2.0) 
280.4 
(14.0) 

8.6 

4r i ) 

(2.2) 

299 0 
(13. 7) 

12.3 
(-4) 
57.8 
(2. 1) 
346.0 
(12.39 

16.3 
(5) 
65 5 
(2.0) 
378.6 
(11.7) 

19.3 

(5) 

69.8 

(2.0) 

400.6 

(11.3) 

59.0 

(25.3) 

300.4 

(33.1) 

333 3 
<37. 2) 

556 7 
(38.6) 

867.8 

(43. 2) 

906.4 
(40. 5) 

1,144.9 

(40.8) 

1.278.9 

(39.5) 

1.378.1 

(38.9) 


IoruJ?*J« N «.Tj ber I* nd P #rcent , of women specialists with higher education 
eking in national economy, by specialty: U.S.S.R., 1941, 1954, and I960 


O 

ERIC 


Specialties < 

Thousands of women 

Women as percent of 
total specialists 


Jan. 1, 
1941 


Dec. 1. 
I960 

J an. 1, 
1941 

Dec. 1. 
19(0 

Mf>wr ****** 

812*3 

3*898.8 

3*864.8 




34 

63 

Engineers. _ 

Agronomists, zootechnkiens, veterinarians, and for esters. 
Economists, economist-statisticians, commcdities'eiperts 

Lawyers v C 

Doctor* (excluding dentist*) - 

43.2 
17 6 
18.1 
3,1 
85.4 

144.5 

151.5 
54 9 
56 3 
13.0 

914 1 

320.1 
94.5 
112 7 
22 3 

A 

15 

25 

31 

15 

60 

49 

29 

39 

57 

32 

Teachers, university graduate librarians, and cultural- 
educational workers ... 

ell, $ 

sat a 

JU(. 0 

901.3 

75 


901. U 

65 
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Tabl« 24. Number of higher educational Institutions a ni enrollment* 
U.S.S.R., 1914-15 and 1922-23 to 1961-62 


Mouther of 
educational 
institutions 

Thousandsof 

rodents 

105 

127 4 

241 

216 7 

157 

2013 

189 

188.5 

145 

167.0 

148 

1810 

148 

1615 

152 

1716 

190 

204 2 

57* 

257 * 

701 

405 9 

832 

504 4 

714 

451 3 

888 

527.3 

" 718 

553 5 

700 

542.0 

853 

547 2 

701 

502.9 

750 

611* 

517 

•11.7 

75* 

730.2 

8 ? 

571.7 

*53 6 

523 

1,032. 1 


School yoor 


1114-15 (current 

1122-23 

1*23-24 

1*24-25... 

1*25-2* 

1*25-27 

1*27-2*.. 

1*21-2*.. 

1929-30 

1*30-31 

1*31-32 

1*32-33 

1*33-34... 

1*34-35 

1*35-38 

1*38-37 

1*37-3* 

1*38-3*. 

l*3>-40. 

1*40-41 

1*45-45 

1*45-47 

1*47-48 

1*45-4* 


School yoor 


1*45-5 
1*50-51. 
1*51-52. 
1*52-53. 
1*53-54. 
1*54-55. 
1*55-55. 
1*55-57. 
7-55. 


863 : 

1*55-50. 

1*80-51. 

1*81-52. 


Number 

educational 

institutions 


884 

850 

887 

827 

818 

7*5 

755 

757 

753 

785 

753 

739 

731 


Thousands* 

students 


Mil I 
1.247 4 

1.355.1 
1. 441. 5 
1.587 0 
t.730 5 
1.887 0 

2. 001 0 
2.099 I 
2,178 9 
2.28 7 0 
2.395 5 
2,840 0 


1)60-51 as a percent (of multiple) of- 


1*14-15 

1*27-25 

1*32-33 

1*40-41 

1*55-51 

1*55-56 

1*55-59 


(7 timos' 
(5 Omar 


"l 

8 

*0 

84 

*7 

15 


(1* times) 
(14 times) 
<5 time) 

192 

128 

110 


Table 25. — Enrollment in higher education^ 

1940-62 


tjrp* of instruction: U.S.S.R., 


School yoor 


1*40-41.. 

1945-46.. 

1*46-47. 

1*47-48.. 

1*45-4*.. 

1*49-50.. 

1*50-51.. 

1*51-52.. 

1*52-53.. 

1*53-54.. 

1*54-55.. 

1*55-55.. 

1*55-57.. 

1*57-55.. 

1*55-5*.. 

1*55-60.. 

1*80-81.. 

1*81-82.. 


1*40-41. 

1*45-48. 

1950-51. 

1*55-55. 

1*55-5*. 


Thousands of stvdaots 

TeW 

■» 

If aieg 

In cor re- 


divisions 

divisions 

ipoodonct 

*u,y 

5511 

219 

228 7 

785.1 

525.2 

14.0 

mo 

871,? 

5312 

113 

277 2 

853.6 

690 4 

15.2 

258 0 

1*882.1 

7110 

114 

297 7 

1*182.1 

755.9 

22.3 

353 9 

1*847.4 

817* 

27.2 

402 3 

1*885.1 

886. 1 

32.1 

437 9 

1*441.6 

*33.6 

37* 

470 0 

1*882,6 

9*4 4 

413 

519 3 

1*7818 

1.064. 1 

52 4 

584 0 

1*857.8 

1. 147.0 

10.1 

639 1 

18815 

1. 177. 1 

100 8 

723 1 

18812 

1. 1*3. 1 

127.2 

778 8 

11718 

1, 179.6 

153.3 

846 0 

18H.5 

1. 145 8 

195.8 

*25 4 

11818 

1.155.5 

244.9 

9*5 ! 

18414 

1.204 0 

307.0 

1.129 0 

2*5 

207 

(* timos) 

439 

328 

220 

(1? times) 

(5 times) 

192 

141 

(9 timos) 

247 

128 

101 

303 

158 

110 

98 



160 

118 


o 

ERIC 
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Table 26.— Number of hi(her educational institutions and enrollment, by 
branch ^oups of institutions: U.S.S.R., selected years, 1914-61 


Branch group of institutions 

1914-15 

1940-41 

1945-46 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1959-60 

1960-61 

• 



Number of institutions 



AH lawtttvtftMM, fatal 

1 

Is 

H7 

789 


78S 

783 

738 

Industry and construction . . 

l ]* 

1 136 

148 

147 

165 

164 

169 

Transport and communications 

1 18 

l 28 

28 

35 

38 

38 

37 

Agriculture 

14 

91 

92 

94 

99 

100 

96 

Economics and law. 

IS 

47 

44 

47 

39 

58 

51 

Health; physical culture, and sport 

€ 

78 

80 

89 

94 

98 

88 

Education 


/ 407 

349 

417 

285 

248 

241 

Art and cinematography 

/ M 

1 30 

48 

51 

45 

47 

47 


ENROLLMENT IN THOUSANDS 

AH kiftHaUmi, Utnl 

127.4 

Ui.7 

738.2 

t.MT.4 j 

1,887.0 

2.287.0 

2.398.1 

Indtrstiy end construction 

l 94 Q 

I l f * 4 

158 0 

272.8 

550 6 

768 1 

872.6 

Transport and communications 


\ 36.2 

29 3 

47 9 

99 0 

145 1 

146 7 

Agriculture . 

4 6 

52. 1 

49 8 

104 1 

195 9 

261 4 

246.4 

Economics and law 

114 

36 3 

44 5 

89 2 

106 7 

153 9 

161.9 

Health, physical culture, and sport 

5.0 

109 8 

115 6 

111 5 

158 8 

184 4 

188 9 

Education 

l 81 5 1 

1 398 6 

321 9 

607 0 , 

741 6 

737 2 

759 6 

Art and cinematography . 

( 51. 0 

1 

) 10 3 

11 1 

14. 9 

14 4 

16.9 

19 4 


Table 27. — Enrollment in higher education, by groups of specialties: U.S.S.R., 

selected years, 1950-62 


Groups of specialties 


AH ipiriilHH, total 


Geology and prospocting for mineral 
resources 

Mining of mineral resources 
Power engineering 
Metallurgy . 

Machine building and instrument 
making 

Electro machine building and electro* 
instrument making 
Radtotechnios and communication 
Chemical technology 
Timber engineering and technology of 
wood, cellulose, and paper . . 
Technology of food products 
1 echnok>{* of consumer goods 
Construction 

Geodesy and cartography 
Hydrology and meteorology 
Agriculture and forestry . 

Transport (exploitation) 

Economics . 

Law 

Health and physical culture . 
Specialties in universities . . . 
Specialties in pedagogical and library 

institutes. 

Art . 


Thousands of students 

1988-81 
ns pwwnt nf 

1961-62. 

(rounded) 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1980-81 

1988-88 

l» 94?, 382 ^ 

1, 88094 

2,286,979 

2,198,849 

192 

128 

2, 8)9, 988 

16.251 

32, 259 

21.820 

21. 276 

1st 

•8 

2M00 

20.960 

36,471 

3a 924 

30,248 

14S 

8) 

32, 100 

23,840 

52.493 

68.663 

74.608 

su 

U2 

78.400 

14. 708 

24. 713 

29. 323 

31.500 

m 

127 

33.400 

86.33? 

172, 534 

270.116 

302.684 

m 

179 

344.300 

14,156 

36.250 

69.988 

91. 330 

(ItimM) 

292 

12;, 600 

15,630 

39,795 

65,025 

78.228 

(tttm— ) 

187 

90,000 

23,906 

37.610 

47,280 

56,194 

2)9 

U9 

,60.900 

8,659 

20. 499 

22.277 

22. 863 

2(4 

112 

24.300 

10.049 

18. 165 

27, 195 

31,349 

SU 

17) 

36.200 

9.464 

20. 144 

26,645 

28,821 

19S 

U) 

32.000 

37. 09? 

93. 202 

135.116 

147, 024 

m 

198 

164.400 

2. 793 

3. 507 

5. 354 

5,870 

219 

187 

6.500 

2,848 

4. 123 

4 583 

5.158 

in 

129 1 

5.500 

107.682 

191.786 

254, 168 

236.008 

219 

12) 

253.300 

23. 741 

36.628 

58. 319 

65,617 

278 

178 

73.500 

72, 591 

131.461 

198.413 

217.674 

388 

188 

248.900 

45.383 

38.803 

38. 820 

40.301 

89 

194 

43.400 

113,300 

159.711 

186, 249 

189. 161 

187 

1U 

197.000 

87.452 

126.668 

176.962 

186.953 

2U 

m 

200, 100 

496,283 

576,278 

512, 515 

512,803 

19) 

99 

552,000 

14,362 

13.894 

/ 

17,224 

19.875 

U8 

14) 

23.000 


t 
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1 * W# 28 ' Enro,,ment ,n •nfineerlng, by engineering specialty; U.S.S.R. 

•elected years, 1950-61 


Groups of specialties 


Tttal, oM« 


•datiM. 


Geology and prospecting for mineral resources 
Mining of mineral resources 
Powej engineering * 

Metallurgy 

Machine building and instrument making 
Electro* machine building and eiectro instru* 
ment making 

Radiotechnics and communications 

Chemical technology 

Timber engineering and technology of 

cellulose, and piper 
Technology of food products 
Technology of consumer goods 

Construct*#* 

Geodesy and cartography 
Hydrology and meteorology 
Specialties in agriculture and forestry • 
Organization of laid eiploitation 
Agricultural mechanization 
Agricultural electnhcatiQO 
Irrigation ^ 

Forestry ^ 

Transport (eipkxtation) 


r 


1950-SI 

1955-56 

1959*60 

MS, 424 

798,983 

tn.m i 

il?s7 

37. 759 

71.870 

?0.*60 

36.471 

X. 974 

?J, M0 

57. 493 

68.663 

II. ?0» 

74. 713 

79. 373 

86.337 

177, 534 

770, 116 

14.156 

36. 750 

69.988 

.15.630 

39. 795 

65,Q?5 

71,906 

K 

37.610 

47, ?$0 

t 

70. 499 

77. 777 

10.019 | 

IS, 165 

77. 195 

1 9.164 

70 144 

76,645 

31.09? 

93. 70? 

135 116 

?. ?93 

3. 507 

5. 354 

1 l.M j 

4. 173 

4 583 

7.754 

5.043 

4,950 

17. 756 

36, 540 

60.991 

1.30 

6. 170 

7. ax 

S. 117 

10.781 

7.671 

17.060 

14,606 

13, 7?5 

73. 741 

36,678 

58.319 


1960-61 


1.M, US 


21.7/6 

30. m 
74.608 

31. 500 
X?. 684 

91. 330 
78. ??8 

56. 194 

77.86) 
31.349 
78. 8?l 
147. 074 
5. 870 

5. 158 

4.709 
56, 945 

6. 704 
7.009 

17.898 

65.617 


1960*61 as percent 
of— 


1950-51 


tu 


m 

145 
313 
714 
351 

(( tunes) 
(5 tunes) 
735 

764 
317 
305 
396 I 
710 
18! 

1 S3 1 
446 
198 
137 
107 
776 


1955 56 


IM 


66 

.6 

177 

175 

757 

J9 T 

119 

117 

rj 

143 
1 54 
167 
175 

83 

156 

110 

68 

n 

179 


T*bl* 29 -^°™**“ d i er ' U •• **?"*** «* t«»Ul enrollment in hi r he/educa- 
tion, by main areas: U.S.S.R., selected years, 1 927—61' 


Mam area 


Number of women students (in thousands) 

Women as percent of total enrollment 

Women as percent of total students in 

Agr l7u 19 **** wc * >on • transport, and communications . 

Economics and law. * ' 

Haafth, physics Icultura, and sport r 

Education, art. and cinematography 


1927 78 

1940-41 

1945-46 

1950 51 

195^56 

(47) 

(471) 

(56?) 

(661) 

(971) 

78 

58 

77 

53 

52 

13 

40 

60 

X 

35 

17 

48 

79 

39 

39 

71 

64 

7/ 

57 

67 

S7 

74 

X 

65 

69 

49 

66 

W 

71 

71 


.ble 30. Number and percent of women students in higher education, by 
typepf instruction: U.S.S.R., 1960-61 


Type of instruction 

Thousands of students 

Women as 
percent of 
total students 

Bottr sties 

Women 

Total... 

1 ,381,14* 

1 itt tu 

1,041,848 

CM »te 

41 

Day divisions 

Evening division 

Correspondence instruction 

•i • 'Aii Wn 

744,894 

995,097 

□ZO, /5 8 

15.710 

475.107 

45 

39 

43 
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Table 31.— Admissions to higher educational institutions by type of instruc- 
tion! U.S.S.R., 1940-41 and 1945-46 to 1961-62 


1940 41 
1945 46 
!9*6 4? 
1 94' 48 
1948 49 
1919 SO 
19 S 0 SI 
U5t 57 
195 ? S 3 

1953 S4 

1954 SS 

1955 56 

1956 5 1 
195" SS 
195* 59 
1959 60 

:*.o 61 
1*1 6 ? 


1940 41 
19S0 51 
1955 56 
1959 60 



Table 32. Number and percent of admissions to hi 
• ions by branch (roup of institutions! U.S.S.R., se 


(her educational inatitu- 
lee ted years. 1940 to 1961 


Branch f roup 

1940-41 

1945-66 

| 1950 51 

I9SS-S*!, 

| 1959-60 

19(0 61 

1961-67 




Admissions in thousands 



1 

! 

HU 

st f 

MI.I 

441.4 

*u.i 

! m.i 


industry and construction 

Transport and communications 

A{f»rtltura 

(ionomtes and law 

Hrntfi. physical culture. and sport 

location 

Ar! md cinematography * 


I 444.8 

45 4 
8 1, 
119 
13 6 
HO 
159 0 
7 2 

w r 

9 5 
17 9 
70 3 
76 7 
1 1SS 0 

••I 

74 0 
1? 0 
78 5 

75 5 
73 7 
187 6 

144 8 
79 8 
51 1 
78 5 
17 3 
177 0 
7 9 

185 6 

12 7 
57 1 
40 1 

13 2 
159 0 

4 3 

275 l 
14 1 
67 7 
43 9 
36 8 
185 7 
5 3 

1 745 8 

•1 37.6 

71 9 
50 7 
38 9 
716 0 
6 0 



• 

Nrctnt of total 



ToW 

IM 







industry and construction 
Transport and communications 
Afucultur# 

Economy and law 

dfiith. physical culture. and sport 
tauciiion 4 

Art and cinematography . 



lit 

148 

lit 

144 

148 

17 2 

3 2 

4 5 
SI 
8 7 

60 4 

.8 

18.4 
3 3 

6 3 

7 1 
9 3 

54 3 
13 

71 7 
3 4 
8 7 
7 3 
6.8 * 
57 3 
8 

31 r 

6 4 
111 

6 7 

7 0 
37 3 

6 

36 3 

6 3 
112 

7 4 
6 5 

31 1 

* 1 

38 0 

5 7 
10 6 

7 4 

6 2 
31 2 

9 

16.9 
5 6 
10.8 
7.6 
5 8 
17.4 
* 
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ETKLh .p-*.'*-.. r™ w*. 


fcmhgroop 


T#tpl| 


Industry 4o<J construction 
Trpnsport pod communications 
Agriculture 
Cconomict and la* 

JJoMth. physical culture. and sport 
education 

Art and onomatography 


Industry and construction 

Jrenspprt and communications 

Agriculture 

economy and lav 

Health, physical culture and iooct 

education 

Ait and cinematography 


1940 

| IM) 

| l«0 

ms 

19S9 

| l«SO 

19(1 

Cradosttom is tfeouwsdt 



uu 

•M 

wu 

MU 

mt 

MLt 

Q4I 

74 7 

8 S 

30 0 

S6 4 

~ wT 

9S 0 

97 1 

S 9 

1 6 

6 1 

9 S 

16 3 

16 1 

17 0 

10 3 

7 9 

17 7 

74 1 

34 S 

34 7 

31 1 

S 7 

7 4 

11 4 

IS 6 

7S0 

74 7 

74 7 

17 4 

6 6 

70 0 

16 9 

79 S 

30 0 

*} i 

a 6 ;« 

37 0 

94 1 

170 8 

1380 

139 1 i 

! 171 1 

^ 1 0 

6 

7 6 

7 S 

7 4 

VI 

1 n 



Aprcent of total 



IPO 

108 

i 

i 

too 

188 

too 

- ** 

19 7 

IS s 

17 0 

73 0 

77 J 

77 8 

79 % 

4 7 

3 1 

3 4 

3 8 

4 8 

4 7 

i ) 

8 7 

S 3 

7 7 

9 8 

10 7 

10 1 

1 * 

4 S 

4 4 

6 4 

6 4 i 

• 7 S 

7 7 

J t 

13 8 

17 0 1 

11 J 

6 8 < 

8 7 

8 8 

9 4 

48 9 

S8 6 , 

S3 7 

49 7 1 

40 8 

40 7 

37 S 

7 

% 

II 

IS 

1 0 

7 

7 

J 

1 


Tmbh 34 ^-CrjduMjon. •P~UIUt. from higfcor «du«Hon.l in.tltution. 
6y *roup» of apecialiieot U.S.S.R., selected yurt, 1950-61 

1*0’ at pafoaet 


Croup of specialties* 


prospecting for mineral 


ratal 

Geology and 
resources 
Minim of mineral resources 
Power engine* one 
Metallurgy . 

buiWinf and instrument miking 
tJectromacfune building and electro 
instrument making 
tadiotechnics and communications 
Chemical technology 

timber engineering and technoloey of i 
wood, cellulose, and paper J 

technology of food products I 

Technology of consumer goods 
Construction. 

Geodesy and cartography 
Hydrology and meteorology 
Agriculture and forestry 
Transport (tiploifafion) . ' 
economics. 

Law .... 

Health *<»d physical culture 
Specialties in universities 

and library 

institutes . F 

Art . . 


Number of specialties 


19*0 


ms 


irt,a*» Kt,tu 


i ' 


i m 
L 3SJ 
7.3W 
1.416 
9. 101 

1.433 
1.477 
7. *86 

7?7 
7. 795 
1.740 
4.6/3 
794 
379 
I7.8S9 
3.059 
10. 103 
S 648 
70. 717 | 
17.373 * 

78.579 

7.376 


3.976 
S, ?90 
4 9S7 
7, 6S6 

15 716 

7.981 
7, 950 
4.9S4 

1.685 
1.878 
1.669 
9.440 
S40 
678 
74,563 
4 716 
16.138 
8 1?6 

16 943 
15.560 

98,749 

7.491 


I9W 

I960 

I9S0 

m.m 

34/, OSO 

UB 

s:iT 

f 3.898 

*776 

6,730 

S, 746 

388 

8 441 

8. 47S 

3S4 

4.00S 

1,884 

774 

78,349 

30.406 

334 

6,833 

8.138 

(6 times) 

6.074 

6.799 

441 

S. 404 

S, 707 

770 

! 3. 497 

3.094 

3, 774 
3,396 

(S ttmes3 

1.068 

1, 109 

7SI 

17, 33S 

17,760 

364 

466 

(17 

708 

6S7 

668 

176 

- 13,908 

34, 391 

767 

6, 77S 

6.670 

716 

30. 718 ; 

IMIS 

301 

6,763 

6.016 

107 

79 803 

79.953 

144 

30.700 

79.876 

747 

99.656 

101.003 

179 

7 347 

7,507 

106 


I9SS 


1961 
(rouodeS) 


m m. t« 


3 100 
J.60P 
3 300 
17.908 
soc 

TOC 

ji. vr 

6 930 
31. 7X 

s«r v 

30 M 
78. 40t 


84 SOC 

7. 600 
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Otmp^dtpmidbm 


Gtotofr 4*d Protpeditf tot mineral rtmroti 
«.m«| of mintrtl resources 

P?«HH enftnetnmf 

•Muiurtr 

*whi«t 6 u»kMi and instrument m«i 
I Mche machine W 


_ . . . w 4*d dKtro ittOrvmmt mabitt 

(tkjio tarfcn*ct and cemmumcetmm 

Ch*»*cal technofecr . ; 

''^oZST™** i<H! *"*"+* « W 

of food products ' ^ ‘ . 
r or consumer mx 


foc*roloff < 

Co!»VtUKtlOO. 

Grodrtf tod cmtofraphy 
Nrtotefr tod moUorotofy ... 

SpocutUef it froup *’tfncufture and forestry" 

Orfanuatioo of land eiptotatioe 

AftK»ft»fal mechamiatio* 

Ayr *cuftural etectn VtUot . . 

Imfihee 

fointry 

If import (ttpkx tattoo) 


Number of o nfi» «r > 


1*0 

If** 

19*9 

I?. 414 

74, m 

317,141 

~On 

3.976 

TwT 


V790 

6.730 


4,9*7 

6.441 

t.«l« 

7.4*6 

4.00* 

•.101 

IV 7)6 

76.349 

. I.«U 

7.911 

6.633 

• !.«/ 

7.950 

6.074 

IW 

4.9*4 

V 404 

. 777 

1.66* 

3.497 

?.m 

1.676 

3.094 

1.740 

1.669 

3.066 


9.440 

17.33* 

744 

379 

& 

^ 466 

* 6*7 

70? 

*11 

693 

1,033 

5.068 

M)l 

IS? 

687 

1.044 

311 

1.576 

1.517 

MU 

7.7*1 

7.364 

1,0*9 

4.716 

Vj775 



T*bl* 36.— Number of universities and enrollments: 

1940-60 


IKS.S.R., selected years. 


Toon 

~ . 

194041 

I9VMI 

twstt 

19*9-60 

v)960 6l 


Number of 
universities 



Number of 
Students 


75.682 

109. 737 
1(6. 756 
273.441 
746.*? 


Tabls 37. 


-Number of edmieelone end (reduction* in universities: U.S.S.R., 
•elected yssrs, 1940-60 


Van 

. ... " 

Number of students 

Admissions of 
freshmen 

Graduations 

5 ..1940 ... 

v." 1 9*0 

i9** ;;;; 

19*9 * 

i960 “ iiilliri;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; * 

73.334 

77.177 

36,690 

57,904 

65,590 

7.963 

15.676 

22.666 

39.064 

38.354 

j 

** 
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Table 38.— Enrollments of aspirants (graduate students), by type of instruc. 
tion: U.S.S.R., selected years, 1940-61 


Type of instruction 


Number of grants 

1960 as percent (or 
multiple of>- 

1961 


1940 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1940 

1950 

1955 


Tefal 

IS, MS 

n,tes 

21,882 

88,714 

218 

188 

• 128 

47. sa 

In higher educational institutions 

Training with interruption from pro- 

13, 169 

12,487 

16,774 

20,406 

155 

163 

122 

27,086 

duction 

Training without interruption from 

11,506 

11,199 

*13,212 

13,463 

177 

120 

102 

17.367 

production 

1,663 

1,288 

3,562 

6,943 

.(4.2 

<5.4 

195 

9.(99 

In scientific organizations 

• a 

Training with interruption from pro- 

3,694 

9,418 

12,588 

16,348 

times) 

(4.4 

times) 

times) 

174 

130 

20.49* 

duction 

Training without interruption from 

2,919 

6,944 

8,145 

9,515 

(3.3 

times) 

137 

117 

11,301 

production 

' 4 

775 

2,474 

4,443 

6,833 

(8.8 

times) 

276 

154 

9. MS 


Table 39. — Number of admissions to aspirant ura (graduate study) by tvne 
of instruction: U.S.S.R., selected year*, 1940-60 


Type of instruction ' 

1940 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1960 as percent (or multiple) of- 

Number of admissions 

1940 

1950 

1955 

T«M I.., 

In hither eductionsl institutions.. . 

with interruption from production 

Without interruption from production 

In scientific organizations 

With interruption from production 

Without interruption from production 

*,838 

7,717 

7,187 

u, set 

<*.» 

tlUMl) 

187 

111 

2,768 

2,223 

545 

762 

559 

203 

4,783 

4,253 

530 

2,934 

2,124 

810 

4,193 

3,225 

968 

3, 174 
2,159 

1,015 

8,271 

5,374 

2,897 

6,128 

3,641 

2,487 

299 
242 
<5.3 
times) 
(8 times) 
(6.5 
times) 
(12.3 
times) 

173 

126 

(5.5 

timM) 

209 

171 

<3.1 ' 
times) 

197 

167 

299 

193 

169 

245 


Fable 40. Number of graduations of aspirants (graduate students) by type 
of instruction: U.S.S.R., selected years, 1940-61 


Years 




Number of graduations by tvpe of instruction 


Tefal 

In higher educational 
institutions 

-y— 

in scientific organization 


With 

interruption 

from 

production 

Without 

interruption 

from 

production 

With 

interruption 

from 

production 

Without 

interruption 

from 

production 

1,978 

1,411 

— 4 

61 

454 

52 

1,888 

1,092 

108 

129 

37 

18,298 

10,087 

733 

4,767 

706 

81,478 

18,128 

1,371 

9,887 

2,089 

8,488 

4,805 

496 

2,408 

744 

8,288 

4,288 

653 

2,523 

786 

8,882 

3,119 

707 

2,053 

923 

8,688 

2,585 

745 

1,504 

769 

8,117 

2,407 

613 

1.718 

779 

8,ta 

3,145 

650 

2,262 

864 
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1 T - bi « ^ ““ d - 

Branch of study 

11 

150 

1960 

I960 M pwcnt 
(or ffluttipl,) of 1950 

1961 

Number 

of 

atpirtnUi 

Number 
in higher 
educational 
institu- 
tions 

Number 

of 

oepfrarifs 

Number 
in higher, 
educational 
institu- 
tions 

Number 

of 

aspirants 

Number 
in higher 
educational 
institu- 
tions 

Number 

of 

aspirant# 

Total 

Pti ysico-mathematics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Geology-mineralogy 

Technical 

Agriculture and veterinary 

History and philosophy 

Economics 

Philology — 

Geography 

Law 

Pedagogy 

Medicine and pharmacy 

Art 

Architecture 

A 

4“ 

12,07 

96,784 

26,406 

168 

189 

47,866 

/*72 

019 

M t W 

503 

5,809 

2,165 

2,607 

1,366 

1,980 

328 

748 

862 

1,386 

459 

154 

618 

667 

611 

233 

2,854 

835 

1,745 

1,014 

1,457 

190 

489 

568 

862 

290 

54 

3,435 

2,402 

1,877* 

1,313 

13,936 

2,877 

1.726 

2,776 

1,471 

402 

402 

956 

2,585 

448 

148 

2,726 

1,296 

732 

533 

6,720 

1,077 

1,184 

1,661 

1,067 

254 

280 

691 

1,846 

314 

25 

(3.5 times) 
182 
151 
261 
240 
133 
66 
203 
74 
123 
54 
111 
187 
98 
96 

(4.4 times) 
194 
120 
229 
235 
129 
68 
164 
73 
134 
57 
122 
214 
108 
46 

4.887 

3.001 | 

2.396 
1,659 
17.630 
3.953 
2,194 
3,504 
1,830 
505 
497 
1,291 
3,441 
596 

174 1 


I 
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APPENDIX B 

U.S. Higher Education Statistics* 

*• ToUl and firat-tim* opening (fall) de g ree-credit enrollment, 1 bv 

sex: 1956-61 7 

■ iFifwea rounded to notrtsf ttonwd| 


Ytir 


fill 1962. 
Fill 1961 
Fall 1960 
Fall 1959 
Fall 1956 


1960 to 1961 (lyaar) - 
1959 to 1961 c2 yoara). 
1956 to 1961 (5 yarn). 


Total dafraa-cradit anrollmant 


First-time dafraa-cradit anrollmant' 


Both sexes 

Men 

Women 

Both sexes 

Men 

Women 

Number ^ 


4.207.000 

3.091.000 

3.610.000 

3.402.000 

2.947.000 

2SR2S 

§§§§§ 

1.604.000 

1.467.000 

1.339.000 

1.228.000 
1,019.000 

1.039.000 

1.026.000 

930.000 

827.000 

723.000 

602,000 

596.000\ 

543,000) 

491.000 

446.000 

437.000 

430.000 
v 387.000 
\ 336.000 

277.000 



Percent changes 



+7.8 

+14.4 

+32.0 

+6.8 

+11.5 

+25.7 

+9.5 

+19.4 

+44.0 

+10.4 

+24.1 

+41.9 

+9.8 

+21.4 

+33.6 

+11.2 I 

+ 27.9 1 

+55 3 I 


Stodanto tatona dMnM-oa?itMrk?i < **6£??* c 55^'? l »te**eot». toll lima and part tima, ara included 
^aifn ^triS ralKludSl by , * dK ’- ” "• ,nd •" *““•"* •» bandies of iJl institutions oparatad 

all of 1961 mark* their first enrollment in any institution for prorams of thodofree-crodit typo y 1 m 

Table 43.— Earned degrees conferred, by major area of study, level of degree, 
and sex: Aggregate United States 1959-GO 


4 

fal 


Major aroa of study 


Total. 


Agriculture . . 

Architocturo . 

Biological sciences 

Business and commerce 

Education 

Engineering 

English and journalism 

Fine and applied arts 

Foreign languages and literature 
Forestry. 


Geography 

Health professions.... 

Home economics 

Law 

Library science 

Mathematical subjects 

Merchant marine-deck officer 

curriculum... 

Military, naval, or air force 

science 

Philosophy 

Physical sciences 

Psychology 

Religion... 

Social sciences 

Trade and industrial training. .. 
Other broad general corriculums 
and miscellaneous holds 


Bachelor's and first- 
profession* 

Second-level (master's, 
except first-professional) 

: i 

Total 

Mon 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

i 

Total 

194, tit 

255,804 

115,185 

74,497 

so, tn 

23,588 

9,829 

4,898 

4.805 

93 

996 

984 

12 

411 

1.801 

1.744 

57 

319 

305 

14 

17 

15. 655 

11,693 

3.962 

2.154 

1.668 

486 

1,205 

51.522 

47.629 

3,893 

4,643 

4.476 

167 

135 

90,179 

26.176 

64.001 

33.512 

18,126 

15,386 

1,590 

37, 808 

37, 663 

145 

7,159 

7.133 

26 

786 

22,456 

, 9.001 

13,455 

3.192 

1.670 

1.522 

405 

13, 166 

' 6,141 

7.025 

2,892 

1.763 

1,129 

292 

5,498 

2.098 

3,400 

1, 134 

593 

541 

229 

1,437 

1,437 

0 

207 

206 

1 

29 

973 

858 

115 

206 

177 

29 

68 

24,557 

15,170 

9,387 

1,872 

1,075 

797 

107 

4,450 

60 

4,390 

484 

11 

473 

40 

9,314 

9.073 

241 

520 

496 

24 

24 

1,938 

467 

1.471 

305 

70 

235 

19 

11,437 

8,312 

3, 125 

1.765 

1,428 

337 

303 

202 

202 

0 

0 

- 0 

4 0 

0 

2,369 

2.366 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3, 466 

3.052 

414 

383 

335 

48 

137 

16, 057 

14,041 

2.016 

3.387 

3,060 

327 

1,838 

8, 111 

4.785 

3,326 

1,406 

'981 

425 

641 

9,002 

7,563 

1,439 

1,331 

1.124 

207 

276 

51.802 

35,801 

16,001 

5,998 

4,765 

1,233 

1,237 

1,548 

1,537 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,243 

3,828 

1,415 

632 

491 

141 

40 


Doctoral 


404 

17 

1,086 

133 

1,281 

783 

321 

238 

166 

29 

64 

99 

6 

24 

17 

285 


0 

112 

1.776 

544 

\9 


Women 


Liu 

7 
0 

119 

2 

309 

3 
84 
54 
63 
0 

4 

8 
34 

0 

2 

18 


0 

2$ 

62 

97 

11 

120 

0 


partmm? ,h » °*» «* Education. U S. OWco of Education. U S. 0* 
OC Curator Ho* 6OT n«s?al> P . ,2 »- The 1962 data in table 42 has boon added from 

us wrcuier no. on. Opening (faff) Enrollment in Higher Education. I99t: Intllutlonal dotn. 
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APPENDIX C 
Rules for Admission to Higher Educational 

Institutions, UJS.S.R., 1962 . 

*> 

\ 

[Regulation^concerning admission to higher educational institutions 
are revised Annually and confirmed by the Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Education U.S.S.R. The following regulations 
for 1962 were translated from the official ministry handbook, Spravo- 
chnik dlia poatupaiuschikh v vysshie uchebnye zaredtniia SSSJi v 1962 
g., Moscow; pp. 3-7.] 

1 . Citizens of the U.S.S.R. of both sexes are admitted to higher educational 
institutions (H.E.I.) who have met the following qualifications: 

• completed secondary education 

• up to 35 years old for study with interruption from production [full-time 
study] or without age limit for study without interruption from production 
[part-time study] (correspondence-extension and evening study) 

• passed the competitive entrance' examinations on the basis of competitive 
selection of those who have shown themselves most worthy in production 
work 

• presented positive character references for entrance into H.E.I. from the 
[Communist] Party, trade union, komtomol and other social organixations. 
and heads of industrial enterprises and organisations and of collective farms 

• graduates of schools of general education and professional-technical [trade] 
schools with 12-year programs present character references from pedagogical 
councils and social organisations of those schools 

• persons demobilised from the Soviet Army or Navy present character ref- 
erences from their commanding military units 

2. For study with interruption from production [regular full-time study): 

a. In universities and other H.E.I.’s for the specialties: journalism. U. 
literature, philosophy, political economy — only those persons are accepted v.ho 
have engaged in practical work for not less than 2 years. 

b. In pedagogical, medical, stomatological, and pharmaceutical institutes 
(or faculties), and also for the specialties: international relations, international 
economic relations— preference is given to persons having practical work experi- 
ence. 

c. Persons sent to study in H.E.I. directly by industrial enterprises, con- 
struction enterprises, state farms, collective farms, economic organisations of 
railroads, organisations and enterprises of state trade, consumer cooperative and 
cost accounting organisations, and geological survey organisations are accepted 
after a period of practical work of not less th»n 2 years. 

d. For the specialties (mining, metallurgy, branches of chemical-technology 
and some others) in which youth under 18 and women are notaDowed to engage 
in production work, a limited number of youth under 18 and women are accepted 

e. Persons who have completed secondary specialised educational institutions 
with interruption from production [full-time) and technical schools, are accepted 
into H.E.I. after completion of 3 years of practical work following secondary 
specialised or trade school. The period of practical work is not required of 5 
percent of the graduates of secondary specialised educational institutions. 
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Persons who have completed trade schools and factory schools and who have 
completed secondary education, are accepted into H.E.I. only after 4 years of 
practical \york following graduation from trade and factory schools. 

Pereohs completing secondary specialised educational institutions with 
interruption from production [full-time study), technical or trade schools, and 
factory schools may be accepted in H.E.I. for study with interruption from pro- 
duction, if they upon completion of school served in the military service for not 
less than 2 years. Persons may be directed to study at H.E.I. (see section 2C) in 
the course of practical work, not less than 2 years after completion of school. 

f. Persons who have completed musical or art schools, and also technicums 
of physical culture, may be accepted into H.E.I. in a corresponding specialty 
without 3 year’s work upon completion of school, if agreeable to the ministry 
(or office) in the system of, which they are directed to work. 

3. For study without interruption from production [part-time study): 

a. In plant-higher technical educational institutions ( zavody-vtu zy) , the fore- 

most workers in industry, the best trained and most capable, having not less 
% than 2 years of practical work experience, including persons who have completed 
secondary specialized educational institutions with interruption from production, 
technical or trade schools, factory schools, are accepted not less than 2 years after 
completion of school. V 

b. f.In evening faculties and[ departments of medical institutes, and also in 
evening and correspondence-extension faculties and departments of stomatolog- 
ical and pharmaceutical instituted, only those persons are accepted who have had 
secondary specialized education and work corresponding to their elected specialty- 
in H.E.I., or who have had related work in. hospital, pharmaceutical, or other 
medical organizations for not less, than 2 years. 

c. In correspondence faculties and departments of veterinary institutes, 

oidy those persons are accepted w,ho have completed veterinary technicums and 
have worked in hospital and oth&. veterinary organizations for not less than 2 
years. v 

4. Preference in enrollment in H.E.I. for study with interruption from produc- 
tion (full-time study] is given to persons having not less than 2 years’ practical 
>vork experience, and also persons demobilized from the Soviet Army und Navy, 
who have served not less than 2 years, including time studying in military schools. 
Study in the Nakhimov and Suvorov schools [Soviet navy and army military 
academies at the secondary education level) is not included. 

Work experience is considered in aggregate, independent of interruptions in 
work, and also independent of w-ork related to completion of secondary educational 
institutions, work combined with study in secondary school, or work done prior 
to entering secondary school. 

Practical work experience must be confirmed in writing in (the applicant’s) 
work book or collective farm book. 

5. The application for admission to the H.E.I. is forwarded to the H.E.I. rector 
with the name of the selected faculty and specialty. 

To the application are attached: 

• character reference for admission to H.E.I. 

• document on secondary education (original) 

2 autobiography , 

medical record (Form No. 286)— 

•\ * photographs (without hat, size 3x4 cm.) 

Upojn arrival at the H.E.I., applicants present personally: [internal) passport, 
military card (for persons in the military service) or draft registration certificate 
(for persons of military service age). 
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Soldiers, sailors, sergeants, and master sergeants in final years of service 
wishing to enter H.E.I. for study with interruption from production [full-time 
study] present the approving documents of the appropriate military units, upon 
granting of a brief period of leave for entrance examinations. 

Persons admitted to study with interruption from production present a 
transcript of their labor book, certified by the head of the enterprise or organiza- 
tion, indicating not less than 2 years of practical work experience; members of 
collective farms present a transcript from the collective farm work book, certified 
by the manager of the collective farm, stating whether the applicant has fulfilled 
the minimum number of labor days required by the given collective farm for each 
of the 2 years of work on the collective farm. Labor experience is calculated from 
September 1. Persons accepted to H.E.I. are obliged to present their documents 
at the beginning of the school year, confirming work experience, failing which 
they will be dismissed from the H.E.I. 

Persons sent to study in H.E.I. *s difcctly by industrial enterprises, construc- 
tion enterprises, State farms, collective farms, economic organizations of railroads, 
State trade enterprises, consumer cooperatives, accounting organisations, and 
geological survey orgm^izations, present in addition an individual order form 
I a sample of W’hich is given in the Spravochntk]. 

Note: Persons completing teachers* institutes or equivalent republic, 
krai [administrative territory] and oblast* [administrative region] Party 
schools, together with documents on secondary education present the original 
diploma (certificate) on completion of the teachers* institute or document on 
completion of the republic, krai, or oblast* [Communist] Party school. 


acialties, except specialties 


Applications for admission to H.E.I.*s, entrance examinations, , and regis- 
tration for enrollment occur during the following periods: 

1) In all H.E.I. *s (except those of music, art, theater, and cinematography) : 

a. For study with interruption from production: s 

• applications for admission— June 20 to July 

• entrance examinations — August 1 to 20 

• registration for enrollment— August 21 to ! 

b. For correspondence-extension study in all sp 
connected with seasonal work and specialties in pedagogy, library science, stoma- 
tology, pharmacy, and physical culture and sports: 

• applications for admission — April 1 to July 

• entrance examinations in two periods — May 1^ to July 31 and October 
1 to 20 

• registration for enrollment in two periods 
October 21 to 30 

In specialties connected with seasonal work (agriculture, river and sea trans- 
port, geology, fuel, geodesy, and others) : 

• application for admission — October 1 to Janus 

• entrance examinations — January 16 to March) 

• registration for enrollment — March 16 to 31 
n pedagogical and library specialties: 

• application for admission — April 1 to May 31 

• entrance examinations — June 1 to 20 

• registration for enrollment — June 21 to 30 ^ 

stomatological, pharmaceutical, and physical culture and sport 


-August 1 to 20 and 


I 

speciaitii 


application lor admission — June 1 to July 31 

> Entrance examinations— August 1 to 20 

> registration for enrollment — August 21 to 25 


1 
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c. For evening study in all specialties, except specialties connected with 
seasonal work and specialties in pedagogy, library sciences, medicine, stomatology, 
pharmacy, and physical culture and sports: 

0 application for admission— June 20 "to August 20 

• entrance examinations — August 21 to September 20 

• registration for enrollment — September 21 to 25 

In specialties connected with seasonal work (geology, peat industry, 
river transport, and other) : 

• application for admission — October 1 to January 15 

• entrance examinations — January 16 to March 15 

• registration for enrollment — March 16 to 31 

In pedagogical, library, medical, stomatological, pharmaceutical, and 
physical culture and sports specialties: 


music and theater H.K.I. ’s): 

• application for admission — June 1 to July 10 

• entrance examinations — July 11 to 25 

• registration for enrollment 1 — July 26 to"S0 

b. For correspondence-extension study and music and theater H.K.I.V: 
0 application for admission — August 1 to September 14 
0 entrance examinations — September 15 to 25 
0 registration for enrollment— ^ptember 26 to 30 
7. All persons applying for admission to H.K.I.’s take entrance examinations 
conducted by the examination commission in the M.K.I. in which they will enter, 
in Russian language and literature (or the primary language of instruction^, 
foreign language (for study with interruption from production) and in subjects 
depending upon the given specialty. 

Persons applying for admission to correspondence-extension study an* 
allowed to take entrance examinations in the closest H.K.I. to their residence, 
at the direction of the H.K.I. in which they will enter. 

Entrance examinations are conducted in accordance with programs con- 
firmed by the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education U.S.S.K 
in correspondence with programs of the secondary schools of general education. 

Education commissions conduct their work in accordance with regulations 
confirmed by the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialize Education 


K. Applicants for all specialties take entrance examinations in Russian language 


the language of instruction is not Russian. In the given exception* instead of 
examinations in Russian language and literature, entrance examinatio > are in 
the language of instruction (essay). 

Persons completing sdfcondary.schools in a language other than the H.K.I 
language of instruction take entrance examinations in the language of instruc- 
tion by exposition or dictation (instead of essay), if they have studied it in the 
general program for national secondary schools. 

Persons who have not studied the H.K.I. language ofsjistruction in secondaffc*. 
school, instead of the entrance examination in the language, are tested only 
orally. The results of this test, if satisfactory, are not take into consideration 
in the course of the competitive selection. 


0 application for admission — June 1 to July 31 
0 entrance examinations — August 1 to 20 
0 registration for enrollment — August 21 to * 



(2) In H.K.I. *s of music, art, theater, and cinematography: 


a. For all types of study (except correspondence-extension divisions of 


r.s.s.R. 


and literature (essay), except persons entering H.E.I.’s of union republics in which 
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Persons entering in i specialty for which Russian or the Isngusgc of instruc- 
tion is related to the discipline, take entrance examinations (written and oral) 
in the language related to the subjects of the given specialty! they take the exam- 
ination for the second language (Russian or the language of instruction) by ex- 
position or dictation as a general subject. Persons not studying a second 
language in secondary school take an oral test instead of an entrance examination. 
The results of this test, if satisfactory, are not taken into consideration in the 
course of competitive selection. 

Applicants for study with interruption from production [full-time study] 
in all specialties take oral entrance examinations in one foreign language— English, 
(Jerman, or French. - 

Applicants for correspondence-extension and evening study are eifeopt 
from entrance examinations in foreign language, except in thpee specialties for 
which foreign language is related to the discipline. 

Persons having no grades for foreign languages in their secondary school 
certificates, or having grades for less study than stipulated for secondary school 
programs, and also persons who studied Spanish or Oriental languages in second- 
ary school, are exempt from the entrance examination in foreign language, except 
persons entering Ifh the specialties: foreign^ languages, international-relations, 
and international economic relations. \ 

Persons who have completed secondary/specialiied educational institutions 
on the basis of 10 grades of the secondary school, for entrance to H.E.I. take 
entrance examinations in the fundamentals of a foreign language, according to the 
rules of admission. 

10. Besides examinations in general subjects (see sections 8 and 9), entrance 
examinations are given in the following subjects, depending upon the specialty 
selected by the applicant: 

a. For the specialties, engineering, engineering-economics, physics-mathe- 
matics. astronomy, forestry ; general engineering disciplines and labor; defectology 
ami mathematics: entrance examinations in mathematics (written and orkl), 
physics (oral). 

b. For the specialties, chemistry, physics-chemistry, .chemical technology, 

chemical technology of wood pulpt technology of cellulose-paper production, 
technology of food products, technology of consumer goods, merchandising of 
industrial and food products, engineering-economics according to branches of 
industry: entrance examinations in chcmisty (oral), mathematics (oral), physics 
(oral). • 

c. For the specialty, construction— entrance examination in mathematics 
(oral), physics (oral), drafting. Applicants for the specialty architecture take in 
addition an examination in drawing. 

d. For the specialties, agriculture (excluding engineering-technical specia)- 
ti<-s), public health, physical culture and sports, biology, icthyology and fish 
industry, economics (for agriculture) ; biology and chemistry; biology and funda- 
mentals of agricultural production; physical education: "entrance examinations in 
physics (oral), chemistry (oral). Applicants for the specialties: physical culture 
and sports, and physical education take an additional examination according to 
specialty. 

e. For the specialties : political economy, philosophy, history, history-archives, 
law, psychology, pedagogy; Russian language and literature; defectology, Russian 
language and literature; native language and literature of peoples of U.8.S.R.; 
defectology, native language and literature of peoples of U.8.8.R. ; library science, 
cultural-educational work: entrance examinations in RussiuPfen gu age and litera- 
ture (written and oral) or language of instruction (written and oral), history of 
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U.8.8.R. (oral). Applicants for the specialty cultural-educational work take a 
test in music, singing, or dramatics depending on the selected specialisation. 

f. For the specialties, philology, foreign languages; Russian language and 
literature, foreign languages; international relations; journalism, literary work: 
entrance examinations in Russian language and literature (written and oral) or 
language of instruction (written and oral), a foreign language, taking the entrance 
examination in history of the U.S.S.R. (oral) as the general subject. 

Applicants for the specialty international relations take an additional 
examination in geography (oral) . 

g. For the specialties, methods of primary education; defectology, and 
methods of primary education; entrance examinations in mathematics (oral), 
Russian language and literature (written and oral) or language of instruction 
(written and oral), faking the entrance examination in history of the U.S.S.R. 
(oral) as the general subject. , 

h. For the specialty, international economic relations: entrance examina- 
tions in: Russian language and literature (essay), geography (oral), mathematic* 
(oral), a foreign language, taking the entrance examination in history of the 
U.S.S.R. as a general subject. 

i. For the specialties, economics (except the economic specialties enumer- 
ated in subsections “a,” “b,” "d.” and “h” above), and geography: entrance 
examinations in history of the U.S.S.R. (oral), geography (oral), mathematics 
(oral). Applicants for the specialty geography and biology tako entrance exami- 
nations in chemistry (oral), instead of ini mathematics (oral). 

j. For the fine arts specialties: entrance examinations according to specialty, 
history of the U.S.8.R. (oral). - 

k. For the specialties, drawing and drafting, drawing, drafting and labor: 
. entrance examinations in history of the U.S.S.R. (oral), drafting, drawing. 

l. Persons entering pedagogical institutes in a specialty which includes 
sinking as a second specialty take a test in singing. 

NoU to teetion 10. Persons having the right to enroll in H.E.I. without 
entrance examinations [in general subjects and other subjects], for the special- 
ties: architecture, drawing and drafting take entrance examinations in 
drawing and drafting, and for the specialty construction take the examination 
in drawing. 8uch applicants for the specialties physical culture and sports, 

• physical education, art, take examinations according to specialty; applicants 
for the specialty cultural-educational work take a test in music, singing or 
dramatics; applicants for the specialty foreign languages take the entr 
examination in one (appropriate) fpreign language. 


• 11. Persons permitted to take entrance examinations in H.E.I.’s arc granted 
15 calendar days’ leave from work without pay by the sending social organisations, 
enterprises, and organizations (not counting travel time to and from the II.E.I.). 

12. Each applicant is given' an examination recording form with his photo- 
graph affixed. 

Attendance at examinations at a strictly specified time is obligatory. Persons 
who are absent from any examination without valid reason are not permitted to 
take any further examinations. 

In case of illness the applicant must notify the examining commission ot 
his inability to come to an examination before the beginning of the exarnination 
session or present a medical certificate not later than a day after the examination; 

13. TW results of entrance examinations are evaluated on the basis of the 
following grades: “excellent, ’’ “good,” “satisfactory,” and “unsatisfactory.” 

Persons who have received an unsatisfactory grade in one of the oral or 
written examinations are not permitted to take any further examinations. 


\ 
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The repetition of Examinations in case of unsatisfactory grades or for the 
purpose of improving a grade is not permitted. 

14. In case the combined number of applications for study, with interruption 

from production (full-time study] from th^ following categories exceeds 80 per- 
cent of the planned number of admissions in a given or faculty [admin- 

istrative subdivision of the H.E.I.), the rector shall reserve 20 percent of the 
planned number of admissions, on the basis of general competition, for: 

# veterans of World War II 

.!♦ # persons sent directly to study in H.E.I. by industrial enterprises, con- 

struction enterprises, State farms, collective farms, economic organisations 
%f railroads] organisations -and enterprises of State trade, consumer 
cooperatives, cost accounting organisations, and geological survey organ- 
isations 

# persons with,not less than 2 years’ work experience; and 

# persons demobilised from the Soviet Army or Navy 

15. Enrollment in H.E.I. ’s takes place in the following order: 

. a. For all forms of study: * 

(1) Withdut entrance examinations, World War II veterans having a 
certificate of distinction from secondary school, or awarded a gold or silver medal 
“for outstanding success and exemplary conduct 1 ’ upon completion of secondary 
school, or having a diploma of distinction upon completion of a secondary spe- 
cialised educational institution 

(2) The following are accepted noncompetitively upon receipt of a positive 
evaluation: 


• World War II veterans 

• officers, having completed secondary education, discharged from the 

/> Armed JForcea U.S.S.R. in connection with the Law on Significant 

New Reduction of Armed Forces U.S.S.R. 

b. For study with interruption from production [full-time study] the fol- 
lowing are accepted (after persons enrolled under subsection a, above) : 

(1) First in order, noncompetitively, upon receipt of a positive evaluation, 
persons sent directly to study in an H.E.I. by industrial enterprises, construction 
enterprises, State farms, collective farms, economic organisations of railroads, 
organisations and enterprises of State trade, consumer cooperatives, -cost ac- 
counting organisations, and geological surveying organisations. 

(2) Then, persons are accepted who have a favorable record of not less 
than 2 years’ work experience and persons demobilised from the 'Soviet Army 
and Navy, who have received the highest grades in entrance examinations. 
Along with this, preference is given to persons the character of whose work 
corresponds with or is related to the selected specialty in the H.E.I. 

c. For study without interruption from production (part-time study], the 
following are accepted (after persons enrolled under subsection a, above) : 

(1) Without entrance examinations, in correspondence-extension peda- 
gogical Institutes (faculties, divisions) — teachers and instructors who have 
completed teachers’ institutes and are working in elementary, incomplete second- 
ary, and secondary schools, and also in vocational schools, technicums, and 
other educational institutions with programs of schools of general education, if 
they apply [for higher education] in their specialty. Those who completed 
teachers’ institutes prior to 1939 are accepted as first-year students; those who 
finished after 1939 are accepted in special groups with a 3-year program of studies. 

(2) Noncompetitively after passing the entrance examinations: 

• persons having not less than 2 years’ practical work experience in the 
specialty or a related specialty to the one selected in the H.E.I. 
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In this category of admissions are persons now engaged in [Communist] 
Party, tomsomo/, and trade union work, and also persons demobilised from the 
Soviet Army and Navy, whose study is related to their previous work activity; 

• persons completing technical schools with distinction, working in 
their specialty, and entering the H.E.I. in a related specialty 

# persons assigned by organs of publie education for correspondence- 
extension study in the first year of pedagogical Institutes, who have 
completed a 1-year pedagogical course or a pedagogical school 

d. For all forms of study— the remaining vacancies for enrollment are filled 
independently of work experience, taking into account chapter references for 
persons seeking admission to the H.E.I. , and the highest scores on entrance 
examinations. 

Note to section If. Other conditions being equal, persons are enrolled 
first who have been awarded gold or silver medals upon completion of schools > 
(of general education) or diplomas of distinction from secondary specialis'd 
educational institutions. ^ 

16. An admissions commission is organised by the rector under his personal 
chairmanship, consisting of: the prorector for instruction and research work 
the proreetor for correspondence-extension and evening study, the deans of 
faculties [major administrative subdivisions of H.E.I.); two professors (docents), 
the responsible secretary of the admissions commission from the members of the 
H.E.I. teaching staff; and responsible representative* of Mast (administrative 
region] or city, and in large citi«*s— raion [district), party, trade union and Irom- 
somol organisations of a given H.E.I. 

The rector, or upon his instructions, the prorectors, deans of faculties, or the 
professor (docent) members of the admissions commission, must personally inter- 
vit*w every applicant, check all his documents, and supervise the correct processing 
of documents concerning the admission of students. 

The admissions commission must notify the applicant within a week of the 
receipt of his application about the results of its preliminary screening. 

All problems of admissions to examinations in the H.E.I. are decided at 
meetings of the admissions commission. h 

17. A selection commission, for applications for admission and selection of 
applicants in affiliates [branches) and general technical faculties (located terri- 
torially outside the H.E.I.) consists of: the director of the affiliate or dean of thr 
general technical faculty; a representative of the H.E.I. (for subordinate affiliates, 
faculties); representatives of local [Communist Party), trade union, and komsomol 
organisations of city, raion (or enterprise). 

Affiliates (general technical faculties) of H.E.I/s give entrance examinations 
under the supervision of the H.E.I. admissions commission. 

Decisions on admission are made by the admissions commission on the hast* 
of consideration by selection commissions of affiliates (general technical faculties) 

18. As required, the rector of the H.E.I. schedules medical examinations of 
applicants for study with interruption from production [full-time study), with 
the purpose of determining the degree of illness and arranging admissions with 
specified conditions of study in the H.E.I. and production work for the given 
specialty. 

The results of medical examinations are submitted to the admissions com- 
mission for decision on problems of admission to entrance examinations. 

19. Decisions on admissions to the H.E.I. are made by the admission* 
commission. 

Enrollments in the H.E.I. are determined by order of the rector on the 
basis of the decisions of the admissions commission. 
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The list of persons admitted to the H.E.I. is posted publicly for general 
information. 


20. Tbe documents of persona not socepted by the H.E.I. are returned within 
t week after their receipt, or after rejection by the admissions commission. 

Person a who have taken entrance examinations but are not accepted by a 
given H.E.I. receive upon their request a certificate listing the grades received 
in all subjects in which they took examinations. 

The certificates are issued on a standard form affixed with the signature, of 
the responsible secretary of the admiaaions commission. 

21. Persons demobilised from the armed forces of the U.8.S.R. who have had 
* completed higher military education or an incomplete higher military or civilian 
education (excluding courses interrupted by selection into the army or for other 
reasons) are enrolled in the H.E.I. as first-year or advanced-year students without 
entrance examinations provided that they are admitted to the H.E.I. in a 
specialty corresponding with their previous study. 

The right of admission without entrance examinations, to study with inter- 
ruption from production for the persons in the category above, is retained for 3 
years from the date of discharge "(from active service) into the reserve. 

Enrollment in correspondence-extension and evening study' is not dependent 
on the lime of demobilisation. 

Admission of persons in the category above is on the basis of a diploma 
certifying completion of a higher military educational institution, or a certificate 
stating the subjects studied in a higher military or civilian educational institution. 

Officers discharged from the armed foroes of the U.8.8.R. in oonformity with 
i In* I«aw on Significant^ew Reduction of Armed Forces, U.8.8.R.; and students 
of higher military educational institutions discharged under the same law into 
i hi* reserve with the rank of officer, are enrolled in H.E.I. ’s upon arrival at their 
(HTmanent places of residence. 

^22. Officers of the Soviet army and navy, sergeants, and senior grade enlisted 
men are accepted into dvili&u correspondence-extension and evening H.E.I.'* b> 
directives established for them. 

23. All decisions connected with admissions to H.E.I. 's are made finally bv the 
admissions commission in oonformity with the rules of admission. 

24. Persons admitted to H.E I s for study with interruption from production 
(full-time study] but who fail to enroll without valid reason within 10 days aftef 
the beginning of the academic year are dismissed from the student body. 


\ 
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APPENDIX D 

Rules for Agpirantura (Graduate Study), 
U.S.S.R., 1962 

(New regulations concerning graduate study under hjghcr educational iiminu- 
tions and scientific rcm-urch institutions were confirmed by Order No. 281 31 
Jul\ of the Minister of Higher and Secondary S|>eciaUaed Hdurstion I'S SR 
The following was translated front Hnillrten’ M inmltrsha Vytthego- i nmintg,, 
•pfUial'noyo ohratorantta SSSIt. No •*, Septemlwr UH>2. Moscow, p 24-30 | 

General Rule* 

1. Graduate study under higher educational institutions (II.K.I.st and 
scientific research institutions is a form of training scientific |>edngogicnl ami 
scientific cadres 

2. sduate study is organised under higher educational institutions and 
scientific research institutions which have an opportunity to ensure qualified 
scientific guidance and have their own modern experimental bast*. 

d. Graduate study under higher educational institutions ami scientific rt'seurcl. 
institutions of ministries and depart merits is approved and terminated by the 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialis'd Education U SS R and under 
scientific research institutions of the Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R.' and tin 

academy's of science* of the union republics bv the presidium of the appropriate 
academy. 

4. Development of annual and long-range plans for training scientific cadro. 
through graduate study is accomplished by the State Committee for the Coordi- 
nation of Scientific Research Work of the Council of Ministers U S S R, together 
with Ootplan (State Planning Commission! USSR, the State Economic Council 
U.S.S.R .. the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialised Kducation USSR, . 
and the Academy of Sciences U.S.S.R. 

5. Graduate study is organiied both full time and part time, length of 
training in a full-time graduate course should not exceed 3 years and in a part- 
time graduate course 4 years. 

Admieeion to a Graduate Couree 

I. The full-time graduate course accepts U.S.S.R. citterns no older than 35 
years and the part-time graduate course no older than 45 years, having complete 
higher education, having shown abilities for scientific research work, and having 
at least 2 years practical work experience in the elected scientific specialty after 
finishing a higher educational institution. 

The appropriate work dispositions after completing a higher educational 
institution in the (selected scientific specialty are determined by the admission 
commission of the higher educational institution or scientific research institution 
conducting the enrollment in the graduate course. 

Young specialists are permitted to participate in noncompetitive examina- 
tions for graduate study immediately after finishing H.E.I. only on a decision 
of the councils of higher educational institutions (faculties) for training them as 
scientific cadres in theoretical disciplines and in theoretical sections of sciences. 

Graduates of correspondence-extension and evening higher educational 
institutions having at least 2 years’ practical work experience in their selected 
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scientific specialty can be permitted by the admissions commissions to take 
entrance examinations in graduate courses immediately after finishing H.E.I.’s. 

Persons sent to full-time graduate study by higher educational institutions, 
industrial enterprises, State farms, collective farms, scientific research institutions, 
and other organizations are accepted upder the general rules, but, under other 
various conditions they enjoy priority when enrolling. Persons sent to full-time 
graduate study should have at least 2 years’ practical work experience. 8pccial* 
i-ds who have finished a graduate course return to the organisation which sent 
thrii^ferlstudy. 

? Persons who previously finished a graduate course or an assistantship do not 
haw* the right to a second term in a graduate course as well as privileges connected 
with completing work on a dissertation. 

,%:t. An application concerning admission to graduate study is submitted to the 
nctor of the higher educational institution or the director of the scientific research 
institution offering training of graduate students, with the following enclosures: 

a. Personal registration form with a photograph. 

b. References from the last place of employment. 

c. A list of published scientific work, scientific technical reports, and infor- 
mation concerning inventions and experimental design work. Persons not 
having published scientific works, scientific technical reports, or experimental 
dciugn work and inventions must present scientific reports in the elected specialty. 

d. Extracts from tho minutes of the meeting of the council for persons 
recommended to graduate study by the councils of the ll.E.I.’s (faculties) im- 
mediately after finishing a higher educational institution. 

e. Certification on Form No. 6 abou^taking the candidate examinations 
stipulated for a certain specialty for persons ^who have taken full or partial candi- 
date examinations. 

f. Passport and diploma concerning completion of a higher educational 
m'titution, to be presented personally by those centering graduate study. 

4 Enrollment in graduate study i* conducted annually at dates established 
by the higher educational institutions and scientific research institutions. 

5. An admissions commission under the chairmanship of the rector of the 
higher educational institution or the director of the scientific research institution 
I* organized to conduct enrollment in graduate study. Members of the admissions 
commissions are appointed by the rector of the H.E.I. or the director of the scien- 
tific research institution from heads of chairs, sectors, and laboratories. Repre- 
M ntatives of social organizations are included in the commission. 

G. 1 he decision concerning admittance to entrance examinations for graduate 
Mudy is made bv the admissions commission taking into account the review 
by the future scientific director $n the presented scientific work, scientific-technical 
reports, inventions, and experimental design work and should be reported to the 
applicant no later than one month from the day the application is received. 

7. Persons recommended and admitted to examinations immediately after 
finishing a higher educational institution are allowed to retAiu the stipend received, 
but for no more than 2 months after finishing the higher educational institution, 
.md it is paid by the higher educational institution which gave the n commendation. 

S. Persons entering graduate study take competitive examinations in their 
*|ierialty v history of the Cl^U (Communist Party of the Soviet Enion) and one 
foreign language (English, French, German, Spanish, or Italian) 'in the volume 
of the program for II.K.I.’s. 

The entrance examination in a specialty should precede examinations in 
other disciplines. The retaking of examinations is not allowed. Entrance 
examinations in graduate study are valid for one calendar year, 

•••♦Til O • 63 - t 
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9. Persona who have fully taken candidate examinations stipulated for a 
certain specialty are released from entrance examinations when applying f or 
graduate study. Those who have taken partial candidate minimum examinations 
on personal application can be releafed from taking corresponding entrance’ 
examinations by a decision of the admissions commission. In this case, the marks 
of the candidate examinations are taken into consideration. Persons who have 
taken candidate minimum examinations partially and have scientific works and 
inventions are allowed to take candidate examinations in place of entrance ex- 
aminations on the same dates. 

By a decision of the admissions commission, the training term in the graduate 
course is reduced, but by no more than 1 year, for persons accepted in a graduate 
course, having taken full or partial candidate examinations. 

10. Entrance examinations in a graduate course are conducted by commissions 
appointed by the director of the institution offering graduate training. The 
commission includes a professor or doctor of sciences in that specialty in which the 
examination is given. 

In the absence of doctors of sciences, the commission can include candidate* 
of sciences, doednts, and, for foreign-language examinations, also qualified teachers 
' having no academic degree or rank. 

11. Persons allowed to take examinations for full-time or part-time graduate 
study are granted additional leave of 30 calendar days with retention of pav from 
the place'of work in order to prepare for and take examinations. 

Persons accepted in graduate study, having taken the partial candidate ex- 
amination, are granted additional paid leave to take the remaining entrance 
examinations, with 10 days for each examination. 

Additional leave is granted for travel from place of work to the H ; E.I. or 
scientific research institution. Expenses for the trip are met by the applicant. 

12. On the basis of the findings by a scientific director, the results of the com- 
petitive examinations, and a personal interview with the applicants, the admis- 
sions commission makes a decision concerning each candidate. 

ir v ? hl '° llment in graduate study is conducted by an order of the rector of the 
H.E.I. or the director of the. scientific research institution in accordance with the 
plan for admission of graduate students in specialties. 

Upon finishing enrollment in graduate study, the rectors of H.E.I.’s and tin- 
directors of scientific research institutions within 10 days present to the ministry 
or department lists of those enrolled in graduate study. 

The directors of scientific institutions of the Academy of Sciences U.S.S.H. 
and of the academies of sciences of the union republics within 10 days present to 
the appropriate presidium of the academy a-cojiy of the order concerning 
enrollment. 

13. The decision concerning admittance or rejection is reported to the applicant 
within 4 days after the decision has been made by the-admissions commission. 

14., Directors of institutions and enterprises are obliged to release from work 
persons accepted in a full-time graduatecourse at least 2 weeks before the begin- 
ning of* studies. 

15. Persons accepted in graduate study full time are paid stipends from the dav 
of enrollment. • 

Training of Graduate StudenU 

U To giv e assistance to each graduate student in fulfilling scientific research on 
the elected theme, the rector of the H.E.I. or the director of the scientific research 
institution approves a scientific director from the doctors of sciences or professors. 
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With permission from the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education U.S.S.R., in some cases candidates of sciences having substantial 
scientific achievements can be attached to the scientific supervision of the training 
of graduate students. 

A scientific director advises a graduate student on scientific work and con- 
trols his fulfillment of an established plan. 

2. A graduate student works on an individual plan confirmed by the council of 
the higher educational institution (faculty) or scientific research institution for 
the whole period of training in the graduate course. 

3. At least 3 months from the day of enrolling the graduate students, the coun- 
cils of the H.E.I.’s and scientific research institutions confirm the themes for 
themes for scientific work, which must be on contemporary problems both in 
theory and in practice. 

4. Periodically, the graduate student reports on fulfillment of the individual 
plan at meetings of the chair (department, seiptor, laboratory) and is certified 
annually by the director. The certification is confirmed by the rector of the 
H.E.I. or the director of the scientific research institution. 

A graduate student failing to show ability in scientific research and failing 
to fulfill the individual work plan within the established time, without valid 
reasons, is dismissed from the 'graduate course by the rector of the H.E.I. or 
director of the scientific research institution and is sent to work as a young special- 
ist. The list of those dismissed from the graduate course is sent to the ministry 
- or department. 

5. Responsibility for fulfilling the confirmed plans for enrolling and graduating 
graduate students and organizing their training in H.E.I. 9 * and scientific research 
institutions is charged to the directors of H.E.I. ’s and scientific research institu- 
tions, heads of chairs, and scientific directors. 

<>. Responsibility for the organization of work of those enrolled in a graduate 
course is charged to the head of the graduate study or an official appointed by ttye 
rector of the H.'K.I. or the director of the scientific research institution. 

Rights and Duties of Graduate Students 

1 . The graduate student participates daily in the scientific life of the collective 
of tlie chair (laboratory) and in his research on an elected theme, he is obliged to 
actively promote the fulfillment of the whole plan for scientific research for which 
the scientific director is responsible. 

During hi* stay in a graduate bourse, the graduate student, in accordance 
with the individual plan, must take candidate examinations and defend or present 
for defense a candidate dissertation within the established time. The dissertation 
must contain new scientific and practical conclusions and recommendations and 
reveal the ability of the graduate student for independent scientific research, 
profound theoretical knowiedge in the field of a certain discipline, and specialized 
knowledge on questions of the dissertation. 

During their stay in a graduate course, graduate students take candidate 
examinations in dialectical and historical materialism, one foreign language, and 
a specialized discipline in accordance with the dissertation theme. The volume 
of material for the candidate examination in a specialty is determined by the chair. 

Graduate students of H.E.I.’s are also obliged to do pedagogical practice, 
the volume and content of which arc determined by the Chair. 

Those who have finished graduate study arc considered persons w'ho have 
taken the candidate examinations and defended or presented for defense a candi- 
date dissertation within the established time of stay in a graduate course. 
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Persons who have presented the candidate dissertation for defense by the 
established date are issued a certificate. 

2. Graduate students may use the equipment, laboratories, study rooms, and 
libraries and have the right to go away on business and to participate in expedi- 
tions, etc., to work on the elected theme equally with the scientific pedagogical 
staff of an H.E.I. and scientific workers of a scientific research institution. 

3. Full-time graduate students are provided stipends at a fixed rate. Persons 
who have entered graduate study with at least 2 years' practical work experience 
after finishing an H.E.I., including those who have finished correspondence and 
evening H.E.I.'s, have had at least 2 years' practical work experience in the elected 
specialty; and have received wages higher than the existing stipend are given a 
stipend at a rate of the basic pay received, but no more than 100 rubles a month. 

4. Each full-time graduate student is given an annual allowance equal to his 
monthly stipend to acquire scientific literature. 

6. Full-time graduate students have an annual 2-month vacation. 

6. Part-time graduate students successfully fulfilling the individual plan are 
granted additional annual leave by their place of employment while retaining the 
salary for 30 calendar days for taking candidate examinations and fulfilling 
work on their dissertation. 

7. Full-time graduate students are not allowed to mix training in a graduate 
course with work. In individual cases, the graduate students can be attached to 
economic contract scientific research work in the same higher educational institu- 
tion or scientific research institution if the theme of the contract work corresponds 
to the dissertation theme, with payment of salary no more than 50-percent of the 
salary for the position of junior scientific associate with up to 5 years' experience. 
A graduate student is given permission to do this work by the H.E.I. rector or 
the director of the scientific research institution. 

Graduate students of chairs of H.E.I.’s successfully fulfilling the plan for 
graduate training dsn, with the rector's permission, do paid pedagogical work in 
a specialty above the plan of graduate pedagogical practice, under the conditions 
of hourly wages but receiving no more than 50 percent of an assistant’s pay, if 
they do not fulfill economic contract scientific research work. 

8. All full-time graduate students/ after completing the term of graduate 
training, are subject to assignment and are obliged, in accordance with decree 
No 1709 of 22 May 1948 of the Council of Ministers U.S.8.R., to work at least 3 
years in H.E.I. scientific research institutions, and other organizations to which 
they arc sent by the ministries and departments which supervise the H.E.I.’s 
research institutions, and other organisations. 

9. The procedure for sending those finishing full-time graduate study to work 
is established by the ministries and departments which supervise the H.E.I.’s 
and scientific research institutions. 

10. On the basis of a decree of the Council of Ministers U.8.8.R., persons who 
have finished a full-time graduate course may not be accepted for work without a 
jfass from the ministries and departments. 

T. ■ 


Graduate Study of Special Purpose (Teelevaja aepifrantura) 

1. Graduate study of special purpose is a form of training scientific pedtfogical 
and scientific cadres for higher educational institutions, scientific research insti- 
tutions, industrial enterprises, state farms, collective farms, and other organisa- 
tions both for a certain republic and for other union republics not having an oppor- 
tunity to train scientific pedagogical and scientific cadres at their own institutions. 
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2. Full-time graduate study of special purpose enrolls mainly persons sent from 
the union republics by higher educational institutions, industrial enterprises, state 
farms, collective farms, scientific research institutions, and other organizations. 

3. Enrollment of these persons -in graduate study is conducted by higher educa- 
tional institutions and scientific research institutions without competition, in strict 
accordance with the confirmed plan for admission to graduate study of special 
purpose and on the established dates. 

4. The plan for enrollment in graduate study of special purpose.is confirmed 
each year by the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education U.S.S.R. 
in agreement with the State Committee for the Coordination of Scientific Research 
Work of the Council of Ministers U.S.8.R. within the limits of the general plan 
for enrollment in graduate study! 

5. Entrance examination in history of the CP8U and foreign language for 
persons sent to graduate study of special purpose can be held at the (dace of em- 
ployment in agreement with the H.E.I. or scientific research institution conduct- 
ing the admission to graduate study of special purpose, but examinations in a 
specialised subject are held only in the H.E.I. or scientific research institution. 

6. All the expenses connected with the training of graduate students in graduate 
study of special purpose are met by the higher educational institutions and scien- 
tific research institutions in which these graduate students take their training. 

7. Specialists who have completed the graduate course of special purpose are 
returned to the organization which sent them. 

8. Persons from scientific institutions of the academies of sciences of the union 
republics are sent to full-time graduate study of the scientific institutions of the 
Academy of Sciences U.S.8.R. in those specialties in which the local places have 
have no scientific directors or material-technical base (new equipment, instru- 
ments, and machines). 

All expenses connected with the training of graduate students in the Academy 
of Sciences U.8.8.R. are met by the academies of sciences of the union republics 

1-Year Graduate Study 

1. A graduate course with a training term of up to one year under higher educa- 
tional institutions enrolls instructors and other H.E.I. workers and secondary 
school teachers no older than 45 years to complete scientific research work on a 
selected theme and to prepare and defend a dissertation for the degree of candidate 
of sciences. The training term includes leave. 

2. The 1-year graduate course enrolls instructors and other H.E.I. workers and 
secondary school teachers having scientific or pedagogical work experience, 
having fully taken the candidate examinations, and having fulfilled scientific 
research work on a selected theme in a volume sufficient to prepare and defend a 
dissertation on the basis of this work and during the training in a 1-year graduate 
course. 

Instructors and other H.E.I. workers and secondary school teachers who have 
taken a full course of graduate training or assistantship do not have the right to be 
sent to a 1-year graduate course. 

3. Instructors and other H.E.I. workers and secondary school teachers enrolled 
in a 1-year graduate course keep their position and the basic salary in that position. 

Stipends are not paid to those enrolled in a 1-year graduate course and they 
are not allowed to mix training with work for the entire training term. No pay- 
ment is made for travel. 

4. Persons enrolled in a 1-year graduate course return to their former place of 
employment after finishing the term in the graduate oourse. \ 
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APPENDIX E 

Higher Educational IqlBttttions of the UJS.S.R. 

(jy 1 dty) 

The listing which follows contains 866 entries, of which 739 are 
higher educational institutions (H.E.I.) and 117 are H.E.I. branches, 
including affiliates, correspondence faculties, evening affiliates, facul- 
ties, and divisions. These higher schools are located in 279 Soviet 
cities and towns, with the greatest concentrations in Moscow (73 
H.E.I. and branches) and in Leningrad (39). 

Over half of the total, or 442 higher schools and branches, are 
located in 36 cities. Aside from Moscow and Leningrad, the 16 citiee 
with 10 or more entries are: Alma-Ata, Erevan, Gorkii, Kazan, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Lvov, Minsk, Novosibirsk, Odessa, Rostov-on-Don, 
Saratov, Svedlovsk, Tashkent, Tbilisi, and Voronezh. Moscow, 
Leningrad and these 16 cities contain 315 H.E.I. and branches, or 
well over one-third of the total number of higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

The breakdown of the total (excluding their branches) for the 
1960-61 school year, by republic, is; 


RtfmUie 

Russian SF8R. 

Ukrainian SSJt 

Usbek SSR 

Kazakh SSR 

Belorussian SSR. 

Georgian SSR 

A Aserbaidxhan S8R... 

Lithuanian SSR 

Armenian SSR 

Latvian SSR 

Kirsis SSR 

Estonian SSR.’. 

Moldavian SSR 

Tadzhis SSR 

Turkmen 8SR 


430 
135 
30 
28 
24 
18 
12 
12 
10 
10 
8 
6 
6 
6 
4 



Over two-thirds of the higher schools are in the two most Heavily 
populated republics, the Russian SFSR and the Ukrainian SSR. 

In addition to undergraduate studies, graduate training (aspiran- 
tura) is provided in 360 of the 856 H.E.I. and branches. Graduate 
programs are also offered in research institutes of the U.S.S.R. and 
republic academies of science and in industrial research institutes. 
These research organizations, which are concerned primarily with 
scientific work and not-*with academic studies, constitute about half 
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of the institutions providing advanced training and degrees. A listing 
of these institutions is provided in Aapirantura, Spravochnik dlia 
postupaiushchikh v aspiranturu i aoiskatdei uchenykh stepenei (Graduate 
Training, Handbook for Those Entering Graduate Training and for 
Competitors for Higher Degrees), published by the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education, Moscow, in 1960. 

The listing of higher educational institutions and their branches 
which follows is from Spravochnik dlia postupaiushchikh v vysshie 
uchebnyt zavedenye SSSR v 1962 godu (Handbook for Those Entering 
U.S.S.R. VUZy in 1962), published by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education, Moscow, in 1962. 
Cities and towns listed without constituent republic designation are 
generally located in the RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic). Other abbreviations are: avt. (autonomous), obi. (oblast), 
ASSR (Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic) and SSR (Soviet 
Socialist Republic). , 'The various geographic-administrative units 
(krai, oblast, autonomous oblast and ASSR) are generally ’ located 
within the RSFSR unless otherwise indicated. 

» 


\ 

* / 


7 



) 
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Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, Boric Data on Mr Economy of U.8.8.R., Part I, No 62-S2 
Washington, 1962. The m«p shows many of the cities in which Soviet higher educational institutions or 
their branches are located. |The boundaries claimed by the U.8.8.R. are not necessarily those recognlnxl) 
by the U.8. Oovemment. While the U.8.8.R. has administrative control of Lithuania. Latvia, and 
Estonia, Incorporation of these countries Into the U.8.8. R. Is not recognised by the United States) 
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Obshchetekhnicheskii fakul’tet Khabaro vskogo avtomobil’no 
dorozhnogo instituta 

(General Technical Faculty of the Khabarov Automobile-Highway 
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Tadzhikskii politekhnicheakii institut ul. Kuibysheva, 5-a 

(Tadzhik Polytechnical Institute) 

•^Pedagogieheskii institut ul. Lenina, 139 

1 (PeflagogicaJ Institute) 
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